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ADVERSARIA ORTHOGRAPHICA. 


I. 


Noruine is much better known in the 
province of Plautine metric than H. A. 
Koch’s paper in the Newe Jahrbuecher for 
1870, vol. 101, headed woxor = uxor. There 
are ten or twelve verses in Plautus, spoilt 
by hiatus as they stand, which would be 
rid of this disfigurement if waxor began 
with a consonant: in such places Koch 
would introduce the form woxor, which is 
actually proffered by B, the codex uetus 
Camerarii, at ftruc. 515 and trin. 800. 
Ritschl in the preface to his second edition 
of the trinummus praises the ingenuity of 
this suggestion and suspends judgment ; but 
I do not encounter the apparition of woxor 
in any text published during the twenty 
years since 1870, and here I shall attempt 
to lay the ghost, for a ghost it is. 

The two verses in which B gives the form 
are these : 


truc. 515: ' 
Mars peregre adueniéns salutat Nériene 
uxorém suam. 
trin, 800 : 
uxorem quoque ipsam hance rem ut celes 
face. 


This is of course corrupt, and Ritschl 
writes : 
uxorem quoque eampse hance rem uti celés 
face. 
uoxorem B in both places. 


Now even if we concede to Koch that 
Plautus wrote woxor in other verses, where 
it does not appear, it nevertheless is quite 
certain that in these two verses, where it 
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does appear, he did not write it. In ¢ruc. 
515 it will not scan, and there is an end of 
the matter. In ¢rin. 800 it makes no 
difference to the scansion, and there is an 
end of the matter again. For after we have 
fathered woxor on Plautus as often as Mr. 
Koch desires there will still remain a great 
majority of instances where uxor alone is 
admitted by the metre ; and this means that 
uxor was the normal form with Plautus, 
and that wowor, if he employed it at all, he 
employed for metrical convenience only. 
But for metrical convenience he cannot have 
employed it at trin. 800, since it commences 
the verse. How strange now is this: that 
uoxor, which has thrust itself into two verses 
where Plautus did not write it, should have 
vanished from a dozen verses where he 
did. 

But what then is woxorem? for there it 
stands in B. VOXOREM is the ghost of 
VCXOREM. There are four ways of 
spelling this word, uxor, ucxor, wxsor, wexsor ; 
but if we want to find the three last forms 
preserved we must go to stone records 
or the best and most ancient of our MSS, 
In Virgil we have georg. iv. 491 respecait M, 
Aen. i. 108, 109 sacaa c, 398 cincxere G, ii. 
56 arce M2, iv. 682 extincxti M2, xii. 353 
prospecxit M, 671 respecait M, 734 aspecait 
M, and xi. 860 duasit P, xii. 266 dixsit P, 
300 reluxsit P. But in MSS. less excellent 
than Virgil’s it is rare to find these forms 
intact, as at Lucr. iii. 1044 restinexit A (ob- 
longus), Ovid met. i. 353 iuncait MA, ii. 554 
texsta X. Never doubt that other writers 
used them as often as Virgil; but their 
scribes have substituted simple « when they 
recognised what was meant. Here and 
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there however they have not recognised 
this, and we may detect the old orthography 
under some such disguise as woxorem. Thus 
in Hor. serm. i. 2, 47 I would write mercx 
for mercs Bod, in Sen. Oed. 227 and Ag. 562 
arce for arsz E. In Prop. iv. 4, 10 we have 
the variants facta O, saxa N, in Ovid met. 
ii. 326 faxtum (factum) N, saxum cett., in 
xiii. 567 ciactum MN, saxum cett.: write 
sacxa and sacxum. In Catull. 68, 143 
Schwabe restores dexstra for the deastra of 
V ; and at 64, 237 of the same poet I think 
I see a similar form under a deeper disguise. 
Aegeus charges his son to hoist white sails 
if he return,— 


quam primum cernens ut laeta gaudia 
mente 

agnoscam, cum te reducem aetas prospera 
sistet. 


I do not flatter myself with the hope of 
many converts, so I will be brief, and will 
merely refer to Baehrens for the objections 
to aetas, which Avantius very suitably re- 
places by fors. Now /ors is not at all like 
aetas but very like pros: it may be then 
that aetas prospera is an attempt to emend 
pros aetaspera, which in its turn is a letter- 
for-letter corruption of fors decxstera. 


If. 


Virgil Aen. vii. 703-5 : 

nec quisquam aeratas acies ex agmine 
tanto 

misceri putet, aeriam sed gurgite ab 
alto 


urgueri uolucrum = raucarum ad _litora 
nubem. 


‘ex agmine tanto seems to go with misceri, 
to be made up, or massed, out of that great 
multitude : a poetical variety for hoe agmen 
tantum aeratas acies esse’ Conington. These 
are two explanations, not one; they are 
irreconcilable with one another, and they 
are both untenable. The former renders 
the Latin correctly and is nonsense: there 
is no difficulty at all in believing that armed 
ranks can be made up out of a great multi- 
tude: the difficulty is to believe that the 
multitude can be made up out of armed 
ranks. The second explanation gives the 
sense needed, the sense of the Greek origi- 
nal ovdé Ke gains | roocov vyitnvy orddov 
éupevat, GAX’ oiwvav | iAaddv aomerov €bvos 
eriBpopeew meddyecow, but obtains it by 
ignoring ex: ‘hoc agmen tantum aeratas 
acies esse’ is the equivalent of ‘aeratas 
acies agmine tanto misceri,’ ‘ that those who 


are mingling together in such a multitude are 
armed ranks,’ which is not what we have in 
the text. Ladewig expounds ‘dass aus einer 
solchen Masse sich eherne Schaaren bilden 
und mit dem Feinde handgemein werden 
wiirden’: except for the wealth of inap- 
propriate meaning bestowed on misceri this 
is the former of the two explanations 
confused by Conington. 
Now turn to Aen. ii. 725-8: 


ferimur per opaca locorum ; 
et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta moue- 
bant 
tela neque aduerso glomerati ex agmine 
Grai, 
nunc omnes terrent aurae. 


Heyne, Wagner, and Ladewig give what 
I conceive to be the correct translation of 
‘aduerso glomerati ex agmine Grai’: ‘a 
troop of Greeks collected out of the hostile 
army.’ But other editors feel, what is very 
true, that this falls far beneath the sense 
required ; so once again they ignore ex and 
render ‘the hostile mass of Greeks,’ 7@.e. 
‘aduerso glomerati agmine Grai.’ Twice 
over then, it seems, has Virgil written ex 
where he did not mean it. Why, in both 
these places, does the word which follows 
happen to be aymine? The coincidence is 
the key to the riddle. 

Of Virgil’s capital MSS. den. ii. 727 is 
contained in two, MP, vii. 703 in three, 
MPR.  AIll these, after the wont of 
capital MSS., are written without punc- 
tuation or interspaces between word and 
word. P has been sparsely pointed by 
a later hand: Ris profusely besprinkled, 
also by a later hand, with dots which 
often fall in the most absurd situations ; 
but as originally written these MSS. offer 
in each line an unbroken row of equi- 
distant letters. The difficulty therefore of 
these two verses lies wholly at the door of 
the editors or the scribes of later MSS. The 
reading of the capital codices in both lines 
is EXAGMINE, and it is perfectly right: 
‘aduerso glomerati exagmine Grai’ : ‘aeratas 
acies exagmine tanto | misceri.’ exagmen is 
the word with which we are more familiar 
in the form examen. ‘The older spelling is 
preserved or indicated by M or by y in the 
following passages : buc. ix. 30 exacmina M, 
georg. ii. 452 exaemine M, iv. 21 exagmina 
M, 103 exagmina y, exacmina M, Aen. xii. 
725 exagmine y. The other MSS. have in 
those places substituted the common form, 
and the only reason why exagmine has sur- 
vived in Aen. ii. 727 and vii. 703 is that the 
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context led the obtuse copyists to mistake 
the end of the word for aymine. But they 
were not all obtuse, and at vii. 703 two late 
codices, the Leidensis and the Hamburgensis 
alter, put the editors of Virgil to shame by 
writing examine. 

An exact parallel to these phenomena 
appears in Aen. ill, 483 ‘picturatas auri 
subtegmine uestes’: swbtegmine G, subtec- 
mine Myb, subtemine Pac: the simple Ser- 
vius regardless of sense and deaf to ad- 
monition observes ‘sub tegmine......nam 
male quidam swbtemen stamen accipiunt.’ 


III. 
Ovid trist. iv. 10, 95 sq. : 


postque meos ortus Pisaea uinctus oliua 
abstulerat deciens praemia uictor eques. 


There were no jockeys at Olympia, so egues 
is wrong, and Beutley at Hor. carm. iv. 2, 17 
restores eguus, shewing after Spanheim from 
Theocritus and Plutarch that the winning 
horses in the chariot-race were crowned 
with wreaths. But the corruption eques 
means that Ovid wrote eqguos, as I can prove 
by adducing the very passage from which 
he borrowed wictor equos, spelling and all: 
Prop. ii. 34, 38 ‘tristia ad Archemori 
funera wictor equos,’ for so the MSS. give 
it. That Ovid sometimes at any rate em- 
ployed this form of the nom. sing. we 
know chiefly from the codex reginensis of 
the fasti which offers iii. 228 auos, 273 riuos, 
iv. 46 auos, 824 and 836 nouwos: at ii. 316 


u 
it has riwwes, i.e. rtwos; also soluont at iv. 
333: the Harleian at met. ii. 186 has suos 
and at 456 riwos, the Amplonianus prior 


Aauos at iii. 617: at xiv. 589 for paruwm 
the Marcianus has paruo, i.e. paruom. This 
uo is presented by the MSS. not of Augustan 
writers merely but even of Martial: there- 
fore when in [Sen.] Here. Oet. 1219 we find 
rewulsus in EK and the corruption rewersus in 
A we need not doubt that the common origin 
of both was rewolsus. Nor is Ovid trist. iv. 
10, 96 the only place where a puzzled scribe 
has changed equos to eques : Prop. iv. 10, 19 
will furnish another example, though to 
discuss that passage would involve a long 
digression. But lest any one at Hor. epod. 
16, 12 ‘urbem | egues sonante uerberabit 
ungula’ should be tempted to propose an 
alteration because the hoof is the horse’s 
and not the horseman’s, I would point out 
that the MS. reading is defended by Virg. 
georg. iii. 116 sg. ‘equitem docuere sub ar- 
mis | insultare solo et gressus glomerare 


superbos’ and Lue. vi. 81 sqg. ‘pabula ter- 
rae, | quae currens obtriuit eques, gradi- 
busque citatis | ungula frondentem discussit 
cornea campum.’ ‘There is however [ 
believe in the text of Horace at least one 
place where the termination -wis, which his 
MSS. so often preserve, still lurks unde- 
tected : carm. iv. 7, 14 sqq. : 


nos, ubi decidimus, 
quo pius Aeneas, quo 
Ancus, 3 
puluis et umbra sumus. 


diues et 


Tullus 


Whether diwes belongs to Tullus or to Ancus 
it is the least appropriate epithet which the 
Latin vocabulary contains, for both these 
kings are expressly cited by Juvenal v. 57 
as examples of antique poverty. I would 
write saewos, and trace the corruption 
through saluos aluos diuas. It may be that 
Juvenal’s ‘Tulli census pugnacis et Anci’ 
comes from this very line. 


IV. 


At Luer. i. 125 ‘lacrimas effundere sal- 
sas’ the oblongus (A) has effundere, the 
quadratus (B) et fundere. Lachmann ob- 
serves ‘ecfundere libri nostri non exhibent : 
horum autem scribendi rationem reddere 
satis habeo.’ But neither do the MSS. of 
Catullus exhibit this form ; yet when they 
offer et futura at 6, 13 it is Lachmann him- 
self who restores ecfututa, and rightly. 
Only once even in Virgil is ec preserved, 
Aen. ix. 632 eefugit b, where PRy’e ac- 
cordingly give etfugit and Servius attests et 
fugit ; Ribbeck however restores it at Aen. 
vii. 440 where M has etfeta, and it ought to 
be restored also at georg. iv. 450 etfatus M, 
Aen. ii. 657 etferre M, v. 317 etfusi M, xii. 
499 etfundit P. Therefore at Luer. vi, 258, 
where the MSS. give et /ertus and the sense 
demands Lachmann’s effertus, the form indi- 
cated is surely ecfertus. But if i. 125 and 
vi. 258 are not thought evidence enough 
for ec in Lucretius I bring forward a 
stronger proof. The verse i. 70 is pre- 
served by Priscian p. 879 in the form 
‘inritat animi uirtutem effringere ut arta,’ 
but the MSS. of Lucretius give confringere 
against metre: why? because he wrote 
ecfringere and ec was mistaken for cé. 

Restore ec again in Ovid met. ii. 144 et 
Sulget MSS., effulget Heinsius, Pers. iii. 20 
et fluis a C, effiuis B, Juv. ix. 150 et fugit P, 
effugit w. In Hor. ars 111 we have the 
variants effert ay C de Luv, efferet B, et certi 
RdyAlzz: write ecfert. 

Sometimes ec is deeper concealed. Hor. 
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epist. i. 10, 9 ‘quae uos ad caelum fertis ru- 
more secundo’ most MSS., efertis V and 
some others: Pauly has seen that this means 
ecfertis : it has been modernised on the one 
hand to effertis, on the other it has been cor- 
ruptedas usual to et fertis and e¢ has then been 
thrown away because it gave nosense. ‘Turn 
to Prop. iii. 9, 9 and you have the same 
variation : ‘gloria Lysippo est animosa e/fin- 
gere signa’ N, fingerz O: write ecfingere. 
Ovid met. i. 71 ‘sidera coeperunt toto 
efferuescere caelo’ M, feruescere X, ecferuescere 
Ovid ; Sen. Zhy. 987 sq. ‘admotus ipsis Bac- 
chus a labris fugit | circaque rictus ore de- 
cepto efluit’ A, fluit E, ecfluit Seneca. 
All this will serve as preface to the con- 
sideration of Hor. serm. ii. 3, 171 sqq. : 


postquam te talos, Aule, nucesque 
ferre sinu laxo, donare et ludere uidi, 
te, Tiberi, numerare, cauis abscondere 
tristem, 
extimui, ne uos ageret insania discors, 
tu Nomentanum, tu ne sequerere Cicutam. 
quare per diuos oratus uterque penates 
tu caue ne minuas, tu ne maius facias id 
quod satis esse putat pater et natura 
coercet, 


On this passage the editors continue to com- 
ment as if they had not read Bentley, nay 
as if they had not read Horace. I do not 
wish to be unfair, so I will quote one of 
the best among their number : ‘dudere, gam- 
ble; sc. ws with them, in which there 
would be the risk of losing them—a risk 
the cautious brother would not face.’ This 
father then is alarmed for Aulus’ future and 
fears he will prove a spendthrift, because 
the boy applies nuts and knucklebones to the 
very use for which boys have nuts and 
knucklebones given them! Then again: ‘a 
risk the cautious brother would not face’ ; 
‘the serious Tiberius would not gamble at 
all.” Indeed? then how was he to swell his 
hoard? and if he did not swell his hoard 
what makes his father afraid ‘ne maius 
faciat id quod satis esse’ ete.? and wherein 
resides his likeness to Cicuta? Cicuta 
gambled : he was a money-lender, and there- 
fore a gambler by profession. Briefly /udere 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LATIN 


THE origin of the group -nd- in Latin, and 
the history of the gerund and gerundive 
forms which is bound up with it, can hardly, 
even yet, be thought so clear as to call for 


no further investigation. Brugmann’s com- 
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is impossible for two reasons: it signifies that 
Tiberius did not play, which is false, and 
thatAulus ought not to have played, which 
is false again. Bentley, who demonstrated 
this, offered only the hasty conjecture per- 
dere: I believe that ETLVDERE stands 
for ETF VDERE, in which we shall now 
recognise ecfundere; and effundere has 
already been proposed by Hamacher. 


v. 


Cicero, says Quintilian, wrote aiio and 
Maiia, and so did many others beside Cicero ; 
the scribes however view the practice with dis- 
favour, and these forms have seldom escaped 
them except in masquerade. The following 
are passages where they have not yet been 
stripped of the disguises which saved them. 

Hor. epist. i. 15, 45 ‘uos sapere et solos 
aio bene uiuere,’ alio PwAlzewL: write 
atio, comparing Luer. i. 477 where Lach- 
mann restores Graiiugenarum from the G'ra- 
liugenar of A. 

Sen. 7'ro. 69 sq. ‘ex quo tetigit | Phrygius 
Graias hospes Amycelas,’ gratias excerpt. 
Thu.: write Graiias. So in Catull. 66, 58 
Baehrens restores Graiia for gratia, and I 
have pointed out elsewhere that in Prop. iv. 
1, 7 the Zarpetius of N means Zarpetius. 

Sen. Z’ro. 146 sq. nec feret umquam | uicta 
Graium ceruice iugum,’ granum excerpt. 
Thu.: write Graiium, and see Virg. Aen. vil. 
386 where y has manus, i.e. maiius, for maius. 
At Sen. Zo. 551 ‘libera Graios’ there is 
the variant nos, which signifies that an 
original Graiios was corrupted to granos, and 
gra absorbed by tlie preceding era. 

Pers. v. 147 ‘ Vetentanumque rubellum,’ Vel- 
lentanum C : write Vetiientanum: at Juv. iv. 
113, where this MS. gives Vellento, Buech- 
eler has observed that Veciento is indicated ; 
and in Prop. iv. 4, 1 and 15 I have restored 
Tarpeiiae and Tarpeiia for the Tarpelle and 
Carpella of F. 

Juv. iv. 13 sg. ‘nam quod turpe bonis 
Titio sérioque decebat | Crispinum’: Cal- 
derinus emends Seto ; but write Sezio. 


A. E. Housman, 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


parison of the Lithuanian verbals in -tinas 
(bitinas ‘being’ stktinas ‘ torquendus ’ 
Grundr. ii. § 69 p. 161, Eng. ed.) is by far the 
most attractive of the theories at present in 
the field, but it has not found general ac- 
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ceptance. It has two weak points, first, 
the scantiness of the evidence for the change 
of -tn- to -nd- in Italic (not Indo-European), 
which is practically confined to the one 
doubtful word tendo, supposed to stand for 
*tetno, a reduplicated aorist present ; and 
secondly, the necessity of supposing that 
the regular gerundive of the simple the- 
matic (3rd) conjugation, the type of which 
would be an imaginary *rec-tinos from rego, 
had been completely banished in favour of 
regendo- by the analogy of amando- (: amans) 
and monendo- (: monens), and that without 
leaving a single trace behind. We should at 
least expect to find it in some form which 
had been preserved in archaic documents, or 
had remained uninfluenced by the change be- 
cause it had fallen ‘out of system,’ eg. by 
becoming an adjective ; for in the case of any 
large analogical change there is always a 
margin of words of this kind, which betray 
the real phonetic form ; for instance intered, 
trigintaé have the original -é of the neut. pl., 
which was shortened by phonetic change 
only iniambie words (juga, bina, etc.), though 
by analogy the -é spread to all neuter 
plurals which were recognized as such 
(Grundr, i. § 655, 2 p. 502 Eng. ed.) ; *dé 
gives place to da in the imper. of dare, but 
remains in cé-déd; *caudo becomes cudo on 


the analogy of ineudo ete., but the derivative 
caussa (‘ cutting, legal decision ’) retains the 


proper diphthong. Therefore it seems to me 
impossible, as it has done to many others (e.g. 
Thurneysen, Kuhn's Zeitschr. xxx. p. 494, 
Fréhde, Bezz. Beitr. xvi. p. 181 ff.), to suppose 
that such a type as *rec-tnos (*rec-tinos) ever 
existed. And the history of the Lithuanian 
forms is by no means free from doubt. Two 
other suggestions of Thurneysen’s (Kuhn's 
Z. xxvi. p. 301 ff. and xxx. p. 493)—to de- 
rive -undo- from -ont-no- and -om(e)no- re- 
spectively—are only counsels of despair. 

I cannot help thinking that a much older 
view was nearer the truth. In the second edi- 
tion of his Greek Etymology (p. 590) Curtius 
compared the Latin gerundive with the 
Sanskrit verbal in -aniya-s, though in later 
editions he withdrew the suggestion. But 
the words tendo, -fendo appear to me to cut 
the knot, by proving, if anything can, that 
the group -ni- became -nd- in Latin, or 
perhaps in proethnic Italic. 

I. Eu. *teni6 = Gr. reivw Lat. tendo 
I, Eu. *ghenjo= Gr. beivw (: ddvos:-hares) 
Lat. of-fendo. 

It has long been pointed out that the 
participle tentus seemed to show that the d 
of tendo was not the root-determinative of 
clau-d-o fren-d-o +d2-6-w etc., though the later 


by-form tensus shows the tendency to assim- 
ilation. This would take effect latest in 
words which were most commonly in use, so 
that it is not surprising to find tentus and 
Sensus side by side.? 

Now no one would wish to derive tendo 
from an otherwise unknown and not very 
probable *tetno, rather than compare it di- 
rectly with reivw, if this could be allowed on 
phonetic grounds ; and -/endo is obviously 
much closer in meaning to Oeivw (ddvos) Skr. 
han- ‘to strike’ than to the root bhendh- ‘ to 
bind’ (zev6-epo-s_ weiopa Skr. bandh-) with 
which Brugmann compares it. 

The origin of the gerund seems to me 
to have been a derivative formed by the 
common secondary adjectival suffix -go- 
from the stem of verbal nouns in -en- : -on-. 
These two forms of the suffix, as we know, 
varied in Indo-European according to the 
accent of the noun, and in verbal nouns this 
would naturally vary with the accent which 
prevailed in the various verbal conjugations ; 
compare the discrepancy between the Latin 
-ent- and the Greek -ovr- of the participle. 
The earliest Italic forms of the complete 
suffix would be -enio- ( = both I. Eu. -enzo- 
and I, Eu. -jo-) and -onjo-, according to the 
form of the verbal noun from which it was 
derived ; we have a parallel variation in 
colénus for *quelon-o-s and inquilinus for 
*in-quelén-o-s. Thus we could account at 
once for the doublet -endo- -undo-, which has 
been a standing difficulty in other theories. 
Verbal nouns in -én-, which is a form of the 
-en-: -on- suffix, are very numerous in Latin, 
especially in old Latin (gero, piso, volo, 
edo, bibo ; praeco, ligo, runco, in-cubo) ; com- 
pare such forms in Greek as dpyywv, pvbar, 
dayov, tpvyov, in Sanskrit as rdjan-, takshan-, 
all nomina agentis ; and for the relation of 
-6n-: -en- in Latin, the adjj. in -ensis derived, 
I think, originally, from names of places in 
-on-, Furfensis from Furfo,? ete. The new 
forms would have a double use, as adjectives 
and as abstract substantives, the latter being 
confined to the neuter, unless we regard the 
forms merenda ‘luncheon,’ turunda ‘a ball 
of paste’ as indicating that the feminine 
could once be used in the same way. This 
double function is exceedingly common in 


1 Primitive forms which contradict ordinary gram- 
matical analogies hold their ground best (against the 
levelling tendency) in words that are in hourly use ; 


Fert, est, it, are practically the only non-thematic verbs 


left in Latin, and in Greek it is the well-worn torn, 
rlOnut, inut, 5{5wut that have preserved the intricate 
inflexion of the verbs in -m. 

2 The -sis of -ensis is difficult. Is it parallel to the 
-sio- which forms so many derivates, Plana-sia, 
contra-riu-s, aqua-riu-s, ete. 
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the -o- suffixes (e.g. offensus : offensa, rwvros : 
TWUTy, NOLius : noxia, HovxLoS : Hovxia) and 
really needs no illustration. Brugmann’s 
treatment of the matter must by this time 
be familiar to all classical students (Grund- 
riss, ii. § 158, p. 473 Eng. ed.) The sub- 
stantive would denote the action itself, being 
afterwards limited, by the competition of 
other verbal nouns, to the action while in 
process : *regeniom = ‘the act of ruling.’ 
The meaning of the adjective would be 
originally indefinite, ‘ connected with, de- 
rived from, affected by’ the agent or his 
act: *regen-jo-s, to start with, was equally 
adapted to mean ‘ having to do with ruling,’ 
‘having a ruler,’ ‘ like a ruler,’ ‘ruling’ and 
various other connotations which we find in 
the -jo- derivatives. Thus as a verbal it 
might be either active or passive. Here 
again illustrations are obvious, such as the 
English adjectives in -ful (pitiful = ‘to be 
pitied’ and ‘ready to pity’) and the I. Eu. 
participles in -tés which were originally active 
as well as passive (e.g. Gr. rAnros ‘ enduring,’ 
Eng. wise = O. H. Germ. wis = I. Eu. *ved 
+ tos, cf. Gr. dtoros ‘unskilful’ v. Brug- 
mann Grundr. ii. § 79, p. 220f. Eng. ed.). 

Now if these adjectival forms (*regentos 
etc.) had gone on to develop their meaning 
freely without being fettered by any special 
limitations, we should have expected to find 
many of the various significations, which 
were possible for them as derivatives in ~(o-, 
represented in different words. Asa matter 
of fact, in the -ndo- forms we have practically 
only two such meanings, namely that of a 
passive participle, sometimes implying ne- 
cessity, and a present active participle. The 
latter survives in a very few forms, all in- 
transitive ; volvenda dies, compare with Roby 
volventibus annis, rotundus ‘rolling, round’ 
compare saxa rotantia ; oriundus, secundus. 
The active forms in -undus (popula- 
bundus agros ete. Liv.) are only apparent 
exceptions, for they are compounds of an 
intransitive participle -bundus (the verbal 
of the future-forming injunctive -b0 = *bhyd 
‘Tam’ or ‘I am to be’), with a transitive in- 
finitive form of the type of regé- in regébam 
etc. There are also one or two isolated cases 
of the use of the gerundive strictly as a 
verbal, i.e. as an alternative to the ge- 
rund, from intransitive verbs (ad homines 
nascendos Gell. 3. 10. 7, v. Roby Lat. Gram. 
II. p. Ixx.). What is the reason for this 
limitation ! 

The answer is twofold, and has been 
given long ago in Roby’s brilliant exposition 
of the relation in use between the gerund 

1 See also C. &. iii. p. 469. 


and gerundive (LI. p. xi. ff.). In the first 
place, no new form was needed in the sense 
of an active participle, since the -ent- forms 
had been doing the work for many genera- 
tions, long before Italic was a separate 
language, and, so to speak, had been doing 
it very well; that is to say, they were well- 
established participles, not mere adjectival 
derivatives like the -ento-, forms whose 
claims to govern an accusative were new 
and doubtful. In the second place its 
kinship to the gerund in form led to a 
close assimilation of their use, the result 
being that the -nto-s or -ndo-s form became 
a kind of adjectival gerund, that is to 
say, instead of a loose verbal it became 
definitely a gerundive. I cannot help 
thinking that this removes a point of some 
difficulty in Roby’s theory, namely the 
creation of a verbal adjective with a passive 
meaning from the neuter substantival gerund 
simply by giving it masculine and feminine 
inflexions without adding any new suffix. 
Rough parallels to such a change can no 
doubt be given (e.g. Gr. év-rois-rpar-os, -7, -ov), 
but in any case it is rather a violent transi- 
tion. The step becomes quite simple if we 
suppose that beside the verbal substantive in 
-endum there existed all along a verbal 
adjective, indifferently active or passive, 
meaning simply ‘ connected with’ the action 
of the verb. ‘This would be tied down toa 
passive meaning (when the gerund could 
take an object) by the course of develop- 
ment which Roby traces, materia belli exci- 
tandi being substituted for materia excitandt 
bellum, partly because materia belli was also 
an intelligible phrase. 

With regard to the date of the process it 
must be observed that we find exactly the 
same construction in the Dialects (Ose. 
triibim tipsannam deded ‘aedem operandam 
dedit’ Zvét. lt. Inf. 143, Umbr. ocrer pehaner 
paca ‘arcis piandae causa’ Tab. Ig. vi. a 
19; no example of the gerund is on record). 
Hence we must either refer the whole 
development of the gerundive to the proeth- 
nic Italic period, or suppose that it took 
place independently in Latin and in the 
Umbro-Samnite group. There is no diffi- 
culty in the latter supposition, considering 
how extremely easy the transition is from 
the indefinite verbal adjective to the passive 
gerundive, and it may perhaps be more 
probable in view of the survival of the forms 
in Latin showing the original non-passive, 
though intransitive meaning. On the other 
hand if the change took place in Italic while 
the ending was still -enjo- -onjo-, it would be 
possible to suppose that the transition was 
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aided by the meaning of necessity which 
appears in a few adjectives in -io- formed 
directly from the verbal stem (eximius ‘ to be 
excepted, exceptional,’ fidius ‘to be trusted ’) 
and dating from proethnic Indo-European, 
ef. Gr. dyvos orvytos and the regular Sanskrit 
future participles passive in -yas. If so, 
the intransitive forms maintained their 
ground in spite of the change of meaning, 
or rather the narrowing in the meaning, of 
the others, which is certainly possible. ‘The 
phonetic evidence, as we shall see, leaves the 
question equally open though it rather 
favours this latter alternative. 

It will perhaps be felt as an objection to 
this theory that we cannot quote any verbals 
in -enjo- or -onio- from kindred languages. 
But this falls to the ground from the fact 
that the participles of necessity, as a regular 
verbal category, are later than the proethnic 
period, and that we find them formed ina 
different way in all the languages, -jo- was 
used in a few words to form derivatives from 
roots with this sense even in proethnic Indo- 
European, but it is only in Sanskrit that it 
becomes a regular part of the verb ; peculiar 
to Lithuanian are ~ma- and (pace Brugmann 
dixerim) -tina-; to Sanskrit -dyya- -énia- 
-aniya- -tya- -tava- -tavya- ;| to Greek -réo- for 
-refo-. We should expect, therefore, not to 
find any verbal forms identical with the 
Italic in other branches of Indo-European. 
But on the other hand what we do find are 
very striking parallel formations. Here, as 
in the infinitive, Latin and Sanskrit illustrate 
one another very closely. The Greek and 
all the Sanskrit gerundives just quoted are 
extensions of verbal substantives by deriva- 
tive suffixes; four of them are formed by 
adding jo- , -ito- or -ijo- to the stem or some 
case form of such substantives, and one 
(-énia-) seems to be an addition of -n-go- to a 
caseform. Parallels could hardly be closer. 
Curtius abandoned his suggestion for the 
Latin forms on the ground that -aniya- was 
post-Vedic, but that does not prevent its 
illustrating the same principle of formation ; 
it is only fatal to the assumption of an 
identity. 

It is unnecessary to give any examples of 
the frequency with which -jo- (and -i0-) are 
added to all classes of noun stems in all 
the Indo-European languages. See the 
Grundriss ii. § 63, 2, p. 125 ff. Eng. ed. 
(deversorium, Skr. rdjanyas, and the like 
would be the best for our purpose). 

T have discussed first the formation of the 
gerund, as it seems to me the strongest part 

1 Brugmann Grundr. ii. § 140, 4,..Whitney, Skr. 
Gramm. §§ $65, 966, 1217. 
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of the evidence for the phonetic change from 
-nio- to -ndo-. This we must now consider 
on its own merits. To begin with it is quite 
simple physiologically. If the nasal passage, 
which is opened for the -n-, is closed in pre- 
paration for the -7- slightly before the tongue 
is drawn up and back from the -n- to the 
-{- position, a d is produced, which might 
easily assimilate to itself the following 7, 
that is, cause its loss, just as y was lost after 
6 and f (fio tor */yio cf. Umbr. fuiest, super- 
bus for *superbhyos ; though possibly this 
change was pre-Italic, cf. the Irish future 
forms in -fa, carfa ‘ amabo’ Windisch-Moore 
§ 282 and the Greek izep-d-iados). The 
hardening of the semi-vowels to spirants is 
very common, even independently of their 
surroundings ; compare Goth. -ddj- = I. Eu. 
-~-, French -g- = low Lat. -j- (cage = cauea 
etc.), and there is evidence that in one at 
least of the dialects of the Umbro-Samnite 
group the same change had taken place, the 
spirant being denoted by B (Pelign. vibdu 
= Vibia, afded = abiit Zvét. Insce. It. Inf. 
13, Thurneysen Rhein. Mus. 43. p. 347 ff.), 
which shows that it had some aflinity with d. 
In Greek we find the process has gone 
further and the spirant has become a spirant 
followed by an explosive (I. Eu. y- = Gr. 
& ie. o8-, Cvysv = Lat. jugum ete.), while in 
some dialects the od- has become simply -é6- 
or 6- (Lacon. Gortyn. Megar. Boeot. dvydv, 
dwds). The change therefore is perfectly 
possible. 

In Oscan and Umbrian we have -nn- corre- 
sponding to Lat. -nd-. The evidence of the 
two words Umbr. pane Osc. pan perhaps = 
Lat. quamde, and Umbr. ponne Osc. pon 
which is explained as = *quomde seems to 
shew that -nd- became -nn- in Umbro-Samnite, 
so that -ni- may have passed through the 
stage -nd-. Butit would of course be simpler 
to suppose that -nj- became -nn- directly in 
the Umbro-Samnite group, just as -/j- became 
-l/-in Oscan, allo famelo (Tab. Bant.) = Lat. 
alia familia. On the whole this seems to 
me more probable, as the same dialect which 
hardened -nj- to -nd- would hardly break 
-nd- down into -nn-: pane and ponne must 
then be otherwise explained, which would 
not be difficult. 

The two Plautine forms dispennite, disten- 
nite (Mil. 5. 14) are probably merely dia- 
leetic. They would certainly be very slender 
evidence for the hypothesis of a special treat- 
ment of -nj- before -i- or -e- (of the ending 
-ite *-éte)." 

2 dispennite from dispendo may be thought to prove 
that -nd- did become -nn- in some dialect, since 
pando certainly contains an I, -Eu. -nd-. But it is 
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In one or two other words I think we may 
trace the same phonetic change. funda may 
stand for *fonda ‘the striker’ altered by 
popular association with fundo; if so, it 
would be exactly equivalent in form to the 
Greek gouvo- for *ovio in da-powds,! but 
without the secondary development of 
meaning which the latter shows, following 
govos, which originally meant simply ‘a 
striking.’ tondeo goes with tendo. menda 
mendum ‘a spot, blemish’ may well stand 
for men-7a- men-io- ‘something shown, pointed 
out’ from the root men- ‘to think, show,’ 
(memini, moneo, poivopa ‘think excessively ’ 
etc., perhaps also Gr. pyviw for mi-v-w). 
mendax, be it observed in passing, is a de- 
rivative from this word and meant, to start 
with, simply ‘faulty,’ until its meaning was 
narrowed by its similarity to mentior. The 
Sanskrit word minda ‘blemish,’ with which 
it has been compared, does not occur in the 
Rig- or Atharva-Veda, and the relation of 
the vowels -e- and -i- would be very doubtful. 
sponda ‘the frame of a bedstead’ may be 
simply derived from the root of Eng. span 
Germ. spannen ‘ to stretch’ (which may be 
either spon- or span-; the former might be 
a form of the root of Gr. rév-opa révns 7ovos, 
as oréyw: Lat. tego toga). *sponia would be 
a derivative of an imaginary *sponos ‘a 
stretching.’ But the connexion of sponda 
with the Greek agovévAos ‘a vertebra’ is also 
possible. mundus seems to me clearly to 
stand for *moinios meaning ‘ possessed of 
equipment,’ and (originally in the neuter, 
mundum Lucilius) as a noun ‘the details of 
equipment.’ The root would be the same as 
in moenia (whose oe is due to the fact that 
it is an old form preserved only by written 
tradition in poetry, as foedus in legal 
documents), mdnio, minus etc., whose 
meaning is exactly appropriate. mundus 
was originally ‘adorned ;’ it takes an abla- 
tive (Ostia munda navibus pulchris) in 
Ennius, see the Lexica. It has been com- 
pared with the Sanskrit mund ‘to shave’ 
but this is impossible because of the cerebral 
d, which never corresponds directly to an 
European d. And the word is post-Vedic. 

The number of these examples is not very 
large, I admit ; but it is far larger than can 
be shown for -tn- = -nd-, and clearly, if the 
gerundial -endo- had been based on any 
phonetic change of which many examples 
had survived, it would have been recognised 


probably only an incorrect dialecticism, on the 
pattern of distennite. Would more exactness be 
expected in representing dialects in a modern farce ? 

golvios seems a confusion of Pévios and gowwds (the 
latter is only quoted from Nicander). 
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long ago. And this theory has at least one 
advantage, though it is not one in which I 
rejoice overmuch ; it is impossible to allege 
any examples against it in which an original 
-nio- has become in later Latin -nzo- (i.e. 
-niio-), because at present we can never be 
sure whether any one such -izo- is really de- 
scended from -jo- or -zjo- in Italic, ¢.e. we do 
not yet know at what period, much less under 
what conditions, the change from I. Eu. -io- 
to -ijo- (e.g. venio = Baivw = *gmid) took 
place. In one large class of words with -nio-, 
the gentile names like Zitinius, Menenius 
ete., we have the evidence of the dialects to 
prove that the ending was -(n)iio- not -(n)io- 
even in proethnic Italic, since they are regu- 
larly written -cio- in Oscan. In all probabi- 
lity the variation in the treatment of -jo- in 
cases where we know it to have been the 
original sound (Lat. medius Osc. mefio- = Gr. 
peécos t.€. webyos) was due to the variation of 
accept in different words in a period earlier 
than Italic, and, perhaps, to some difference 
in the division of the words into syllables, 
varying with the accent.” We may dis- 
tantly conjecture that -76s remained -¢os but 
that tos became -tios. medius shows that 


the Osthoff-Sievers’ law (that only a long 
syllable before -{- converted it into -7-) is of 


no help to us in Italic. Admitting, there- 
fore, frankly that this explanation of the 
origin of the -exdo- -wndo- forms cannot be 
called fully established until we have more 
definite knowledge of the forms assumed by 
the suffix -io- in and before the proethnic 
Italic period, I cannot help thinking that 
the evidence for the theory is sufticient to 
justify us in regarding it as being itself an 
important factor in determining the history 
of that group of sounds. 

One word more as to the forms in -cundo-. 
They wereclearly made on the type set by two 
or three words in which the -e- was part of the 
stem from which they were formed. (féc- 
undus ‘creating, productive’ shows the same 
developed root as Gr. €6nx-a, 6x-y, which 
appears in Latin in the weak form /dc-(-to 
etc.). The parallelism of the roots /a- ‘to 
speak’ and /é- ‘to make’ (Umbr. fétu, cf. 
Am. Journ. Phil. xi. p. 307,.) gave rise to 
Ja-cundus ‘rich in speech,’ and these two 
with the aid of toe-wndus (iocus, iocare, com- 
pare ultimately jaoto iarrev) produced 7i- 
cundus from tiuv-o idi-tum. This group with 

* See Dr. Fennell’s pamphlet on ‘The Indo- 
European Vowel System.’ Its main contention, the 
importance of syllabism in phonetic change, and its 
connexion with accent, appears to me most im- 
portant, though I cannot accept the wider applica- 
tions of ‘Fennell’s Law’ which its author would 
give to it. 
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rubic-undus (cf. rubicéa- ‘the ruddy stream,’ 
properly ‘ he who is red, blushes’) gave the 
suffix the meaning of a personal character- 
istic, hence veré-cundus ird-cundus. Notice 


the close connexion in meaning betwen rubi- 
cundus ‘blushing’ and verécundus ‘shame- 
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fast.’ secundus is of course from sequor, and 
probably had no influence on the development 
of the group, since it was so far removed in 
meaning. 

R. Seymour Conway. 


THE LATIN FUTURE INFINITIVE IN -7VRVI. 


By an error, for which however he is in 
no way responsible, Mr. H. E. Miles in the 
Classical Review for May, p. 198, has attri- 
buted to me an explanation of this infinitive 
which only partly coincides with mine. Of my 
papers on the history and origin of the Latin 
Future Infinitive read before the Philological 
Society in April 1887 and the Cambridge 
Philological Society in May 1889, only the 
briefest abstracts have been published (Phil. 
Soc. Proceedings, 1887, p. xvii., Camb. Phil. 
Soc. Proc. 1889), and though in the last- 
named abstract it is stated that this Infini- 
tive is compounded from the Dat. of the 
verbal stem in -tu, the dative meant is 
not the true datival formation in -wi from 
which, as all etymologists will agree, it is 
phonetically impossible to derive the form in 
-tirum} ; but the form in -7, called popularly 
a dative because in usage it does not differ 
from -wi. I was not then concerned with 
the ultimate origin of that form, but I 
thought it possible to derive it with Stolz 
Handbuch ii (1885) p. 212 and Brugmann 
Grundriss i. § 85 (‘Loc. sg. idg. *sindu... 
wol auch got. sundu, lat. (dat.) asa’) from 
a locative. As these pseudo-datives in -@% 
afford the easiest explanation of the Latin 
use, dicti-rum = dicti-esum ‘to be for- 
speaking ’ ‘ to be going to speak,’ I will add 
a few words upon them here. 

It is impossible to treat these forms, as 
some do, as a mere poetical variation, as they 
occur frequently in prose. In neuter nouns 
they are the only ones actually found, though 
grammarians mention forms in-uz. There 
are a very considerable number from stems 
in -tu (-sw) : aspectu conspectu prospectu concu- 
bitu dominatu despicatu ornatu uestitu uenatu 
uictu luau usu amplexu sumptu impetu 
magistratu equitatu exercitu casu quaestu 
uersu. delectu. senatu commeatu consulatu 
accessu, ; see for the references Neue Form- 
enlehre i. pp. 356—358. That the so-called 

1 [ do not now regard the rhotacism in Lat. *-erwm 
for *-eswm and the Umbr. cvom as due to their being 
oy forms (as Conway Verner’s Law in Italy, 
p. 33). 


supine in -% did at least comprise datival 
functions will, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted. Compare Stolz Handbuch ii.” p. 428 
‘ Das sog. zweite Supinum ist urspriinglich 
ein Dativ, wie aus Plaut. Bacch. 62 istaec 
lepida sant memoratui hervorgeht....Friihe 
trat fiir die Form auf wi die auf ~ ein, und so 
hat man bald in II. Supinum einen Ablativ 
gefunden ’ etc. 

As the existence of the inf. in -twrwm seems 
to be little known in England, I will enume- 
rate the passages where it occurs. I regret 
that my search has not enabled me to add any- 
thing to the collection of M. Hertz Neue 
Jahrbiicher Supplement Band vii. 12 n. 27. 
Perhaps others may be more fortunate. The 
loci classici are Gellius V.A.i. 7 and Priscian 
ix. p. 864 P. (vol. ii. pp. 475, 476, Keil). 

A. The Inf. in -turum. Plautus 7’ruc. 400. 
Cas. 645, 664 (occisurum, A occisuram in both 
passages), Cato (ap. Prisc., Jordan p. 26, 7), 
C. Gracchus (ap. Gell.), Lucilius ap. Prise. = 
xvii. v. 8 (L. Mueller), id. xxx. vv. 107, 108, 
C.I.L. i. 197 (lex reperta Bantiae) 18 (4 
times), [C.I.L. i. 198 (lex Acilia repetun- 
darum) restored four times 36, 37 (bis), 44], 
Laberius in Gemellis (v. 51 Ribbeck), Quadri- 
garius in Peter’s J/istoricorum Romanorum 
reliquiae p. 222 ll. 1, 2 (= Gell. 1. ¢.), id. 76. 
p. 232, 6 ( = Gell. 1. c.), Sallust Zug. 104. 4, 
Varro de re rust. I. 68. 

B. The Inf. in -twrwm contaminated with 
esse. C.I.L. i. 197 25, 198 45, Sulla ap. 
Prise. 1. ¢., Valerius Antias ap. Gell. 1. c. 
‘dixerunt omnia,..processurum esse.’ 

In conclusion I would only say that a re- 
examination of the expressions used in Latin, 
particularly in early Latin, to perform the 
functions of a Future Infinitive Active have 
confirmed me strongly in the view I have 
already put forward that they are to be all 
explained (by an attraction of form) from 
this indeclinable infinitive, and not it from 
them, and that the combination of esse with 
the so-called Participle in -rus, amatirus esse, 
which appears in all the grammars, lacks 
historical justification. 

J. P. Posteate. 
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THE DELIBERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES IN GREEK, 


In the notice of Professor Jebb’s edition 
of the Philoctetes in the April number of the 
Classical Review, p. 148, attention is called 
to a point of Greek grammar on which I had 
recently been putting together a few notes. 
This is the extension of the dependent de- 
liberative construction, after certain verbs, 
to relative clauses. The phenomenon had not 
been clearly recognized, so far as I am aware, 
by any previous grammarian. The nearest 
approach to a recognition of it which I can 
find is in Madvig’s Syntax der Griechischen 
Sprache § 121, where, under the head of the 
deliberative subjunctive, occurs the remark, 
‘"Exo und ovx éxo 6 tt (6) mit dem Conjunc- 


After Introduced by indefinite relative. 


exw Aesch. Pro. 471. 


Eur. J.7. 590. 
*Xen. Cec. vii. 20. 


Dem. xxxv. 25. 


épaw Soph. Phil. 281, 282. 
olda Soph. Phil. 938. 
aropo Isoc. xxi. 1. 

ort Soph. Aj. 514. 


Eur. Hf. 1245. 


Soph. Phil. 938 (od yap adAdXov 015" étw A€yw) 
and Isoc. xxi. 1 (Ot zpoddcews dopa, dv 
qvrwa A€yw brép Nixiov rovrovi) may be taken 
as illustrating the transition from interroga- 
tive to relative clause. By regarding dAdov 
and zpodacews as proleptic, we could explain 
the dependent clauses as ordinary indirect 
questions, without detriment to the sense. 
Most of the other passages, however, resist 


*Plat. Symp. 194 D. 
*Plat. Phaedr. 254 E (Bekker, Schanz). 


tive oft in der Bedeutung “habe etwas 
(nichts) zu,”’ with reference to Plato Symp. 
194 and Isoc. Paneg. 44. In fact, the con- 
struction is used after other verbs than éyw. 
I have noted it after édpaw, oida, dopo and 
éort. It is used more commonly, though not, 
as A. S. seems to think, exclusively, after 
negative sentences. The optative may, of 
course, take the place of the subjunctive 
after a past tense. The following table 
exhibits the fairly certain examples that [ 
have collected of the construction; the 
asterisk signifies that the verb on which the 
relative clause depends is aflirmative. 


Introduced by simple relative. 


Soph. Phil. 695, 699. 


Lys. xxiv. 1. 
*Isoc. iv, 44. 


such treatment. The cases after gor (Soph. 
Aj. 514, wot yap oikér’ Eorw cis 6 te BrErw ; 
Eur. H.F. 1245 yéuw xaxdv 39, Kodxér eo 
ory TeOy) are especially noteworthy, because 
here the verb is not even capable of being 
followed by an indirect question. ovx éorw 
eis 6 tt BXErw grows by an easy transition 
out of ovk exw eis 6 te BA€rw, understood as 
meaning ‘I have nothing to look to.’ 


F. B. TarBe.. 





APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


Lis. III. 

P deest usque ad § 6, 25. Z = ABCFMV. 

§ 1, 4quam om. B' || 5 factum ACV! || meid, i 
spscr. 1, A ineid B'F! || quo tu B' || § 2,6 
nestis A! || s fuit om. B! || $ 3,10 si me A (sed 
me A? supra ras. trium litt.) et BFMV sine 
me C || uellein*eque, i postea insert. vid., A 
uelle inaeque V'! || enim#mihi (pro compend. 





eras.) B || paratio A1B!, sed in B ead. m. cor- 
rexisse wid. || 11 quia] quam V || 12 magnopere 
Z || 13 inui*diae A (inuidie F') || subbeata | 

ut A! subbeat|aut A? || 14 confirmat, t in 
vas. ampl. 2, C || 16 et om. B' || aeterna A? || 
§ 4, 17 multa bis scr. IM} || 19 mea quae J! 
(eaque A! ea que V4) || 21 paruam A!V?! par- 
ua CV? paraueram A® || accipe A (corr. /uit 




















I'l $ 4. in accepi, sed restitut.) || audire om. M? || 22 


tibi explanari C’ || 23 si me BV sinme, sed e 
corr., CU || intellegi A! || causa quam refel- 
lendi om. A! causa om. F || 25 respondebo ut 
nos ipsa ducit uel (ut—ducit swoloco repetun- 
tur) A || § 5,25 cum cotta B || 26 ducit Z||—1 
ante J || de re om. B! || 2 im perorando B! || 
*hortabatur (a?) A?|| 3 meminissime wt vid. A} 
| eo] ego B!|\5 religionisque A B'V! || semper 
semperquae, pr. semper add. 2, A ||7 ullius, 
ulli spscr., A ullius * M || ut indocti BF || 
s inouebit A? || Ti.] t. A?B?4M om. ALB CV || 
quorumeanium AJM? coruncanum JV! || P.] p. 
hic et v. 9 postea add. ut vid. V || scipionem, 
ci corr. 2, A scipp. C || 9 non om. B" || clean- 
them J || 10 clelinm A (sed ¢ in ras. 2) et V1 
c. lelium BFV? #lelium (g ?) C || habeo lelium 
(-que C om.) M || 11 relegione B releg. corr. 
exrelig. #’V || in illa] milla B|| 12 omnes B" || 
13 in om. C1 || ospicia AV? || 14 monstris] V} 
uel monitis V3 in mg. || 15 ergo BCFM || reli- 
gionum, corr. ex -om, A || nullum 4 || con- 
temnenda C1 contempnandam J/!-mpnendam 
M? || 16 autspiciis A hausp. C || 17 fundamenta 
—ciuitatis om. A? || profectu« (m?) 5 || 18 
placlatione A || tantaes#se (e?) B || potuissent 
Z \| § 6, 19 ergo Z || 20 atenim B? || 21 nulla]in 
illa C’ || 22 ratione B! || 23 fiat C7 || uellis B! || 
2% ab his FM et, h spser., B\| 25 rectissime 
A?C'MV || 26 Balbus] balbes C1 ; abhine ex- 
stat P: 





Z = ABCFMPV 

§ 7, 27 primum est P || omnes J/|| 2s exuri 
Z \\29 peruasum AlV! corr. A?V || auctorita- 
tem A!V! || 31 cur a om. B! || ad om. BFM || 
33.-requiro] require B! || § 8, 31 requiras] re- 
quira A? || illum B! || 1 quod perspicuum in 
istam partem ne Z || quidem| quid est C" || 2 
esset perspicuum] 2?/M?V? est persp. 
AB' PV! et persp. C est et persp. J/ 1 || omnes 
52F" || de eo] deo B! || dixeris tam multa 7 || 
3 te inquit quoque P (te qu. inquid A) || fero 
B' || 4 possis Z, sed corr. posses V? || one«rare 
(t) B! || 6 quiid] quod ABCF?2MPV quid F1 
|| 7 coniueam ] contuear (-tuaear A) Z|! $9, 9 in 
om. B || 10 omnes C || argumentari—enim om. 
C' || perspicuit*as £ || argumentatioue J/1 
(-cione B?) || 1 leuatur BYMV? || 12 suptili- 
tatem B! (suptilitate V4) || contueres autem 
AB‘CV! contuerer autem 574M contuereris 
(?) autem V2 autem contueres P || 13 esse V! 
|| *#rerum, re in ras. 2, A || sapiente meseuis 
A! et ut vid. V1 sapientiam esse uis B?|| 15 id 
esse F' || uelis AB?CF MPV uellis B || 16 unum 
om. P || 17 maioris ABFV! corr. V2 || §10, 18 
ratione mea (?) A! ||cum]quum 41V! quam P|| 
i9contempnere /’||sunt ! || 20argumentatindo 
C’ argumentande V! || 24 sublime Z || cadens 
A'PV || §11, 26 capitulinum B?/’|| 27 omnes Z 


|| 28 ueleius A? || animantes CV? || 29 grauem 
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ABV! || 1 cottidie ABP ||3 at enim B? in ras. 
trium litt. || praeseritis A1P presertis V! praes. 
V2 presentis B praesentis J/V*praesentes A?C 
|| reglilum vel regulumA! regililum A? regi- 
lium V’|/4 uatienus Z || lucrorum J! || sacram 
AIBCFMPV ' || 5 tyndaridas corr. ex -es V 
tyndaredas (?) B! (tind. A) || id est] uel C7 |! 
homines| non nomines B! || 7 tu] 2?¥M tu- 
quae AC’ tug. PV tu quam J! || canteriis 
ACM ?V cantariis M! || albis] PV? aluis AV} 
alius Cabhis BF'M || uatieno Z, zt. v. & || s ex- 
istimas et] existimasset 2! || hominum rustico 
C rustico homini P || 9 cotoni ? || nuniauisse 
3! || 10 regilium A/V || 11 equi om. A? || credis 
esse] V*4 credidi sese A credi sese V! credi- 
disse CP credisses se #! credidisses B?F'M || 
§ 12, 11 nonne, ne corr. 2, B || mauisillud, s 
spscr. 1, B maius illud V! || illud credere il- 
lud C? || 12 probare A? || tandari de C1 (tyn- 
dari de AF! V! et corr. ex tund. B) || 13 esset 
aeternos B! || quam semel eos qui P || cremati 
corr. ex creati B || 14 quitare C1|| in om. F || 
pignare 1/1 || potuisset dicis B! || 15 modo, 
post. o corr. 2, A |j fabulas JZ || prosperas C' || 
§ 18, 16 fabulae M (fabelle F1V1) || nonne 
aulo (paulo Jf1+) postumio (postt. A) Z || 17 
fero B'F || consultus C || 1s uatinio) ABICV 
uatienio B2M uatieno FP || sacra AB}CMPV! 
sacris B?/’ || 19 (qui quae] quique CMPV?) || 
20 sacram A (sed cory. 1 sagr.) ete BCFMP || 
moueri corr. J (?) ex nominari (’ || 21 pugnas| 
disputas P || 22 rationes ACV}, sed in A post 
hoc verbum spatio 3 vel 4 litterarum vacuo re- 
licto ; rationes requiro BYMPV?; in mg. 
AB, incertum an m., 2, nota tironiana hie di- 
missum est, in JL’ quod reliquum est columnae 
vacuum relictum || § 14, 23 secuntur] BFPV! 
sequuntur C/V 2 recuntur A! reguntur A? || 
potest om. C? || 24 quod P || furum V1 || 25 sit] 
est P || enim est 7 || 26 tamen] tam BF‘ || 
communen A!Z!V1|\iidem V ? || 27 seper BUF! 
corr. BF? || omnia aeternit. ABIC1V! || 2s 
*fatum quod (corr. 2 quid) A fatum dicatis 
quid P || aliquod V || 29 ista bis ser. C' ||30 quis 
corn. c, notauit om. P || quisortis B! quis 
sortes C || 31 naui ABFMPV! || commorabas 
ACM 'V? || 32 comtemnere B (contempn. 
MPV") || intellecta] V+ uel intellegenda V? 
in mq. || sunt Z || 33 diuinis (-ni /’?) isti men- 
tiuntur (menc. 3!) Z || § 15, 1faluntur 41/1! 
|| 2 ego] enim 5? || et om. C1 || deuinatio B? || 
oriatur, i spser., B oriantur V! || non em, J! 
|| setiam om. P (aetiam £1) || 4 tanta eorum 
C'|| placeri ABV? placere C || pop. Rom.] p. 
vr. ABCFMPV ut semper, sed r. p. (i.e. rei 
publicae) B! || non possent ante p.r. habet P 
non possunt (?) B! || nisi spser. 1? C || 6 stra- 
tegema Z, sed frat. C1 || imperatorium C' || 7 
rebantur, pr. r m. 2, A referebantur (? || 
*equo, e corr. 2, B (fort. eoquo B') (aequo 
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AV, aequo incita- in ras. J A) || sinmitentem 
B' (immitt. CV) || nam ea fauni 4 || 9 audiuit 
tibi si, pr. t eras., tibi in ras. 2, A audiuit 
bisi V! audiuit tu si Paudiuit quam si B (sed 
quam in ras. 2) et F audiui quam si J || au- 
diuisse] B, sed se add. et sequ. te in ras. scr. 
B? audiuit se A! audisse P || 11 Balbe] bella 
C || 12 nil AMP michi C || § 16, 13 inavimas 
C || deorum om. P || 14 is] his V1 ex his BFM 
||15 reliquis corr. 1 (?) ex reriquis V || 16 per- 
cepimus P || 1s ex marit. B? || 19 fiant] faciunt 
(1) F} || qui illa corr. ew quilla A, post. i ex 1 
corr. V || adhis B! (a diis A!V) || 20 existi- 
ment A°CPYV || § 17, 20 aliqui, om. qui, B' || 24 
disputauimus #! e¢ ut vid. etiam A! || § 18, 26 
aiebas] pr. a add. 2 B, ie in ras. 2 V || quo- 
niam si esset B?F'M || aliquid hominum ali- 
quit in B! aliquid aliquid in B?/" || in natura 
rerum J || quod] quo C}|| 27 hominem B'/'! 
|| pulechram A1V'! ||/2s pulchrytudine, r spscr. 
1?, suprae ras., A || 29 acatulas M? || 31 om- 
nia om. P || fusice B! (fys. AB*=FV? phis. CM 
fysicae V1) || s2 dicebat B! || omniaque quae] 
B?FMV? omnia quaeque B'C omnia quae (que 
P) APV? || 33 ad te AV? || dicta sunt nudius 
tertius P || nudus A1F#1V! || deos se A!V} 
corr. A®?V || §19, 35 illud etiam idem atque 
P || 36 persuadeas, u in ras. 2, A || 37 atulisse 
C || mihi rationes P || 1 tu ita] uita B! ita, om. 
tu, P || 2 res|spondendi JM || 3 (maxime 
ABCM'PV? || tacite ABCFMP) || 4 de fato, 
e corr. ex i, A || muta C!||5 ea om. BIC || 
nune, ne e corr., A || separantur, e corr. 2 ex 
a, B sequestrantur P| 6 explicemur J/1|| hac 
**disputatione, ne spscr. 2, A || $ 20,8 in 
quattuor in (post. in del.) C (quatuor in MVP) 
|| 10 talis michi C’ || ostend. uelis A B'CV? uel- 
les ost. P || essent ut ostenderes B?F'M essent 
ostendere ( || 11 enim] V2 om. ABCFMPV! 
|| 12 nihil# (0%) B || 1x quiin A1BC1/" || deus 
esset mundus P || quod V’? || 14 modo] quomodo 
C || possimus B! || § 21, 15 mundo] multo C |j 16 
quid dicis melius om. V1! in mg. suppl. V® || 
17 id quoque cum sequ. a in ras. A® it quoque 
(nostra sit qu.) B! ut quoque PV? || 1s non 
quo B! nullo modo quod C || 19 ab oculis em. 
P || renocare...reuoco J || 20 compraendere A 
comprend. MPV! conprehend. B compraeb. 
C || in rerum natura melius P || 21 nostra 
num igitur om. M || 22 rati##*;onem F || aut] 
ut B! || 23 iccirco C || formam ("1 || antepo- 
nendam, tertiam n in ras. spscr. 2, A || pul- 
cherrimae (-me PV+) CMPV (pulcherrume 
F'}) || 24 sensu sit C' || 26 quod e corr. A qui 
ex quod wt vid. M || uellis ABV! || § 22, 27 et 
om. C'|| dilatalauit A2B1F1V ! || 2s enim om. C 
|| 29 utitur mundus P || § 23, 30 placet etiam 
CM? || 32 literarum utrogue loco C (literat. 
ut semper) ||id est ]idem C' #id est J/ || 34 etiam 
om. A? || desertus V! || atque idem] et quidem 


Z || omnino C' || 35 filoso A! philoso V! phylo- 
sopho B! phylosophus 5? filosophus A? || 
erit mundus om. ABCFMPV! in mg. add. V 
|| dixi Z || 1 possit BF'M |\2 fidicineam 4 fidi- 
ciane* (a?) V! || 3 etiam om. P| tibicinem M 
tybic. P || 4 igitur om. C || isto B || 5 nee cur 
Z || 7 nihi lest eo salutarius, eo del., C || aspe- 
ctum B! || s quas, s corr. 2 ex ri, B || innu- 
merabiles B°CFMV? || § 24, 12 consiantes 
AICP || habent om. V! habent uel seruant 
V2 || ea deo] eado Al adeo C7 deo C? || qui C || 
13 immotu #M! || *#ident idem B! || 14 siilicen- 
si AV !|| ferbore A!V! || 16 spanienses B! i- 
span. C’ hispaniensis P || brittanici AS brit- 
tann. 438° PV britanici C britatn (1) nici 
| 17 uel accessus—certis temporibus om. P 
|| fieri, ri corr. 2, A || non] B nonne 
AEB?CFMY || 13 quae om. C || post temporibas 
iter. scr. uel accessus, sed del. 1 A || 19 dicemus 
BPM || quoque] quidem Z || quartanas quidem 
B quartianas MW? || diuinis A? || 20 reuer- 
sionem J/! || 21 ratione /' || reddenda, pr. d 
corr. 2, A|| § 25, 21 Quod] sed B' || 22 cum om. 
C || aramam AV! arenam V? aram aut P || 
confugistis Z || 23 dicere om. M! || uersatus 
31 || 24 uersutus B! || 25 concaluit BFM1P || 
his BF || 26 iinquit C! (inquid AV?) || non 
possit quicquid id efficit in ras. V? || qui id} 
quid A'P || 27 efficerenpotest A || 2s igitur his 
BF || hominis homine A1M/1V ! homini homine 
BCFM ? || praest#re (mm?) B (prestare CV 3) || 
29 quo} quod C’|| errore, ro spser., B || § 26, 30 
qui enim B! || sit spser. 1 B|| 31 quod inter M4 
|| in naturam B! || eidemque A'BCFMPYV? || 
32 si dii, ii in ras. 2, A fidei C’ || 36 Orionem | 
orationem Z || niculam C || 1 si om. B"|| 2 aed- 
ficatam A || moribus A? || 4 a om. CP || confir- 
matum Z ||5 socratem C! (socrathes B?) || ani- 
mam ABC MPV (de F nihil notavi) || 6 arri- 
puerimus, ri spser., B || $27, 7 nisi] unde 5" || 
|| s propriis B || adom. B || armon. BCFM ?- 
PV * || 9 naturae ste A naturae istae (-te #1) 
BF || sint C || 10 widebimus corr. 1 (?) ex ui- 
deamus B || 11 scientis Z|| § 28, 12 tacebat C 
|| oratione de V'|| consuque B! || 13 cognatione 
Z || non probam A! corr. 3 inprobam V! non 
probem V2 probabam, om. non, C' || 14 nega- 
bam P || 15 cohaeret, co in ras., A (coher. 
BICFM?) || 16 quasi] V! add. quidam V® || 
synpathiam ACP synpatiam V simpatiam 
BF? simpath. F? || uocantur B! || quo] quae 
B' quod (per compend.) C || 17 maior est] 
maiorem C1 || § 29, 1s illam A!PV ille B || 
afferebat, t in ras. 2, C (aff. etiam V) || quae 
ad modum A!BICPV quaem ad m. A? |} 19 
dissolutis C7 || corpus esse P || 22 esse orum 
ut vid. C1 || 23 parciendi C1 (paciendi BF) || si 
omne—ergo itidem om. V1 ; praeced. et eraso 
V3 in mg. suppl. etsi omne sqq. || omni B! || 
24 tale] mortale ZK || immoltale, pv.1ex r corr. 





[ 
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[§ 29 ut vid., B (immort. FP) || 25 potest om. P || 


nullum aeternum—igitur omne animal (v. 
27) in ras. A? || 26 ad accipiendam—omne 
animal om. B! || fruendam A23°C RF MPV! 


ferendam A®V ? || 27 dissoluibix#li A! dissolui- 
bile A?B'C PV! || necesse—enim] necesset 
enim B! || 


P. ScHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 


BURY’S NEMEAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


The Nemean Odes of Pindar, edited with 
Introductions and Commentary, by J. B. 
Bury, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London; Macmillan and Co. 
1890. 12s. 


Tue editor of this volume exhibits in a 
singular degree the originality and the 
versatility that we so often find in the fore- 
most scholars of the University of Dublin. 
He has already made his mark as the his- 
torian of the later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene, but instead of resting on 
the reputation he has attained in that 
department of study, he now appears in a 
new light as an editor of Pindar. There is 
hardly a page of his work on the Nemean 
Odes which does not give proof of critical 
acumen, scholarly insight and literary skill ; 
and, if we sometimes feel that he has 
strayed too far into the domain of fancy 
instead of keeping within the borders of 
fact, we can almost forgive the fault (if 
fault it be), in our gratitude for the fresh 
interest with which he has handled many a 
familiar problem of Pindaric interpreta- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, we feel bound to admit that 
a continuation of Professor Gildersleeve’s 
admirable commentary, or an edition of 
the Nemeans and Isthmians on the same 
general lines as that scholar’s edition of the 
Olympian and Pythian Odes, would have 
been still more welcome. The editor appears 
to have taken no notice of Professor Sey- 
mour’s Selected Odes of Pindar (1882), or 
Croiset’s La Poésie de Pindare (1886), while 
the way in which he mentions Cookesley’s 
edition in the Preface leaves on the reader’s 
mind the erroneous impression that it was 
confined to the Olympian and Pythian Odes. 

As regards his relation to his other prede- 
cessors, he justly acknowledges the merit of 
Dr. Fennell’s ‘sound work’ as an editor of 
Pindar, while he also pays a special tribute 
to the value of his ‘learned essay on the 
pentathlon.’ He rejects the theory of West- 


phal, that the poems of Pindar are framed 
on the lines of the nomos of Terpander. 
This theory was accepted and worked out in 
elaborate detail by Mezger in the com- 
mentary which he published in 1880. Mez- 
ger’s own contribution to the investigation 
of the structure of the Pindaric ode was 
the discovery of the poet’s practice of re- 
peating ‘some particular word in the same 
verse and foot of different strophes’ or 
epodes, and of indicating thereby ‘some 
connexion in thought between two separated 
parts of the ode.” This law of verbal 
responsions is accepted without reserve by 
Mr. Bury, who has carried the principle still 
further by showing that, besides these for- 
mal and emphatic responsions, the poet often 
indicates the train of his thoughts by verbal 
echoes in any portion of his poem inde- 
pendently of the metre. The habit of 
listening for these echoes has apparently 
produced in Pindar’s latest interpreter an 
almost undue susceptibility to the effects of 
sound, even in cases where the sound is sug- 
gestive of something completely outside the 
poem itself. Thus in a passage in the 
Eighth Pythian, written in honour of an 
Aeginetan, soon after the conquest of Aegina 
by Athens (s.c. 457), he finds what he 
describes as ‘an interesting instance of 
an etymological allusion.’ 


The victor who had won his laurel wreath in 
wrestling had thrown four competitors ; and of these 
defeated men it is said that they did not return home 
to be welcomed by the smiles of their mothers, cara 
Aavdpas xXopav amdopo TrwccovTt cuupops Seday- 
péva, ‘they cower aloof from dances, in lanes.’ The 
expression is strange ; but it wins significance if we 
suppose that one at least of the wrestlers was an 
Athenian, and that Aadpas alludes to the silver mines 
of Laurium—Aavpiov being really a diminutive of 
Aavpa. The suggestion, then, covertly expressed is 
this: an Aeginetan has vanquished an Athenian in 
wrestling ; well, let the the Athenian skulk in those 
mines, the source of the strength of his country- 
men.’ 


Now, there is nothing to prove that there 
was a single Athenian competing in this 


particular contest. But, even assuming 
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there was, there is something exceedingly 
odd in the notion of the Athenians hiding 
themselves in their silver-mines in their 
mortification at an Aeginetan victory. 
Again the mines were worked by slaves. 
Why should the defeated competitors (who 
were necessarily free men),—why should 
their friends or countrymen, ‘ skulk in the 
mines’? And how can Laurium be ‘a 
diminutive of Aavpa’? A hillside pierced by 
a multitude of shafts and passages cannot 
be described with accuracy as a little Aavpa. 
And, lastly, why should the Greek for 
Laurium be printed <Aavpéioy, instead of 
Aavpuov or (better still) Aavpecov t 

Similarly, in V. ii 14, “Exrwp Aiavros 
dkovoev is fancifully interpreted : heard Ajax 
like a rushing wind ; Aias by virtue of his 
name being conceived as a blast (dnc)’, and 
this although Pindar elsewhere finds in Aias 
an echo of aierds. In the present passage, 
though the editor believes dxovoey to be 
sound, he suggests éxoveey (= éxonoe from 
ko® =aioOavoua). Again, in JV. vi, we are 
told that Pindar is playing upon the names 
of gpa and aia, that épara and épvea have a 
mysterious connexion with épa, and that 
even dacxiors contains the Earth-omen of Da 
or Damatér (Demeter). So also, in MW. vii 
37, in the description of the return of 
Neoptolemus, ‘he missed Scyrus strongly 
suggests deviation from a paved road, a 
630s gk vpwrTa’! 

The Introduction is divided into three 
chapters, (1) Zhe Interpretation of Pindar, 
(2) The Construction of the Pindaric Ode, and 
(3) The Text. At the end of the first chap- 
ter, we have a striking description of the 
Hellenic spirit as embodied in the poems of 
Pindar :— 

A divinity crowned with flowers is a happy image 
for the spirit which presided over ‘ the delightful things 
in Hellas’ and illuminated Pindar’s imagination. 
By the shores of the midland sea, not yet ‘dolorous,’ 
were raised, under a really benignant breath, palaces 
of music, shining afar, and statues of ivory and gold. 
Haggard forlorn faces, wizened forms did not haunt 
the soul, nor were there any yearnings to heavenward, 
Grace, which maketh the ways of men soft, (O. i 30) 
being arbitress there with undivided right and 
‘crowned with flowers’ in those bright pagan 
borders. 

Such a trivial word as ‘really’ (a word 
that occurs far too frequently in this book) 
is perhaps out of place in such a context ; 
and the description as a whole is not dis- 
tinctively suggestive of the spirit of Pindar. 
It recalls far more the general tone and even 
some of the phrases of Schiller’s Gétter 
Griechenlands, e.g. 

‘Schone Welt, wo bist du? Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Bliithenalter der Natur,’ &c. 
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The chapter On the Text incidentally 
describes Moschopulos and Triclinius as 
‘students of the fifteenth century.’ It 
would be more correct to place them in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 
Manuel Moschopulos, a pupil and friend of 
Maximus Planudes, and a contemporary of 
Thomas Magister, lived under the second 
Emperor in the dynasty of the Palaeologi, 
Andronicus If (1282—1328);_ similarly 
Demetrius Triclinius who lived (probably at 
Constantinople) in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, was one of the most 
eminent scholars in the age of the earlier 
Palaeologi. Mr. Bury has apparently con- 
founded the date when these scholars 
actually lived with the century in which 
most of the extant mss of the ‘Triclinian’ 
and ‘ Moschopulean’ recension were copied. 
Towards the close of the same chapter, the 
study of Pindar’s verbal responsions sug- 
gests to the editor an alteration in the 
Tenth Pythian, 1. 38, Motoa 8 ovk drodapet 
tTporos eri oerepowt. tporas is here 
altered into mpdzois, ‘ echoed in zpéret (1. 67). 
aporos is formed from zpézw, as tpdzos from 
tpérw. mporos is interpreted to mean rites 
or solemnities, The word is not to be found 
in any of the lexicons,—not even in Hesy- 
chius. A propos of this rash innovation, the 
editor discusses the principles underlying all 
such proposals for the correction of ancient 
texts, and sums up in favour of this par- 
ticular suggestion ; but he frankly admits 
that different minds will always estimate 
differently the amount of evidence required 
to render such a conjecture probable. 

Mr. Bury has introduced not a few con- 
jectures of his own in the text of this 
edition. It is only fair to say that in tex- 
tual criticism he resolutely sets his face 
against merely plausible guesses which fail 
to explain the origin of the corruption. 
Accordingly many of his emendations, even 
when they fail to command our consent, are 
instructive as examples of a generally sound 
critical method. The principal alterations 
which I have observed are the following. 

In N.i 48, he proposes ék & dp’ arAarov 
méhos (for Bedos or Sé€0s) wAGEE yuvatkas. 
m€Xos is ‘ related to réAwp’, and Hesychius has 
méos' péya, tepaoriov. In 1]. 66, rocew 
(Aeolic for zicev) popov, instead of docey, 
‘would give many of them a draught of 
direst doom to drink.’ In 1. 46, accepting a 
conjecture by Schmidt, he prints dyyxopévors 
5é xpopos (for xpdvos) Wuxas drérvevorev pedewv 
adatwv, ‘as they were throttled, the breath 
of life left their unutterable limbs in a 
gurgling hiss,’ ‘For xpdpos see Hesychius.’ 
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As it is not likely that any large number of 

those who use this edition will have Hesy- 

chius at hand, his evidence (such as it is) 

should have been set forth in full thus: 

xpopados: Kpdros, Wodos. 

xpopn’ ppraypos, dpyy, Opdcos. 

Xpopots: XPEPETLO LOLS. 

xpopos Wuxos (4)* Yoos mous: ot SF xpenerio- 
pos. 

In iii 56, he reads dyAadxpavov Nypéos 
Oiyarpa (for dyAadxoArov or dyAadKaprov), 
three Mss having dyAadxapvov. 

In iv 65-68, the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis is thus described : 
éyapev ty Opovev piav Nypetdwy 
cidev 5° evxuKAov edpav, 
tas oipavod Baorijes mévtov 7 éeEdpmevor 
dapa Kai kpdtos é€fv¥gpavay (for eépavar) 

eyyevés ait@ 

(‘ wove, as their gifts, a web of sovereignty 
to devolve upon his race’), 

Mr. Bury might have defended his in- 
genious proposal by quoting Catullus 64, 303 
where the gods are similarly described as 
taking their seats at this marriage, niveis 
Jflexerunt sedibus artus, while the Parcae spin 
the thread of destiny (cf. éfidavay) for 
Peleus and Thetis, singing as the refrain of 
their song : currite ducentes subtemina, currite 
Susi. 

In iv 93, he prints tov Eiddvys ebéAwv 
yeparos tpordtup | deloera POipevors (Sof whom 
K. will be full fain to sing to the dead’), 
instead of the unmetrical line 6 ads defoerat, 
mat. In I, 91 7a 8 abros dv ts io (subj. of 
ioapi), instead of av tis TYyx7. 

In v 43, the mss. have: 7rou peraigavra Kat 
viv Teds patpws aydd\Ne Keivov duda7opov EOvos 
{lvdeas. Mr. Bury’s text is: “IoOpot 7’ 
digas dvta* Kai viv Teds patpws ayddNea Keivou 
opoomopov €Ovos, Ivbéa. 

In vi 6, for wérpos dvrw’ eypave Spapeiv 
mort otdOpav, Mr. Bury prints wétpos avag 
tiv éypave xtrA. In 1. 18 epvea mpdros 
<€roocev> am “Addeod. In 1]. 50 vetkos 
"Axireds have xapale xaBas ad’ dppatov. In 
1. 64 toov omoipe (for etzrouys). 

In vii 19, @avarov wdpos apa (for apa 
capa) véovra, ‘hie together to the presence 
of death.’ 1, 22 rorara <“pdhi> paxava (for 
te or ye). In 1. 31, a difficult passage is 
thus punctuated and translated: rima dé 
yiverat, Gv Oeds aBpov avéer Adyov TeOvaxoTwv 
Boabowy, rot rapa péyav dudaddov edpuxdAmou 
p0Aov xOovds, ‘ but those have honour, whose 
fame a god causes to wax fair and fine, even 
the dead warriors, who came to the great 
navel of large-bosomed earth.’ 1. 36, 
ixovto 8 cis "Edipay tA ayévres (2 aor. of 
mAafw), ‘driven from their course.’ 1. 68, 
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a a a 2 
pabov 5€ rus dvepet (for adv pel), ei map 
péAos Epyomat Way tov dapov évvérwv. 

Evéevida ratpobe Swyeves, tropviw 
p y yt 
» Téppa mpoBas axovl’ dre xadxordpaov dpoat 
py Téppa my x paov op 


(for 


Gouv yAdooay, oséx oa” Erepmwev 
eSéreupev) tadarpdtwv 
abyéva kat obévos adiavrov, aidwva mpiv deXiw 

yvtov éureceiv (vii. 70). 

This difficult passage is translated and 
explained as_ follows: ‘Sogenes, of 
Kuxenid clan, I swear that 1 overstepped 
not the line when I propelled thy swift 
tongue like a bronze-tipped spear which 
released thy neck and thews from the sweat 
of the wrestling-bouts, ere thy body met 
the rays of the burning sun’. . .§An 
opponent of Sogenes transgressed the line 
beyond which he should have stood and was 
disqualified from event, in which perhaps 
he hoped to win. He consequently retired 
from the competition and Sogenes was 
released from the necessity of contending 
with an additional adversary, probably a 
dangerous adversary, in the wrestling.’ 

In 1. 85, Mr. Bury proposes érg for éua. 
In viii 2, rapGevnios véors for are rapHevniors. 
1b, 40 ds dre Sévdpeov oivas (for dicva). In 
ix 24, oyicats...xpvy’ avop ap immos (for 
kptwev 8 ap’ trros). In ix 47 od ropcw 
<mopos tis> for ovxér (or éotr) Tépow. 

x 5, wodda 8 Aiyirrw ‘lo krioev (for 
katwxirbev) adorn. |. 37, épére for erera. 
1. 41, vixadopias yap érais [potroo 76d 
imrotpopov dotu Oadnoev for v. y. doats irro- 
tpopov aotu 70 Ipora. 1. 48, rap Ads One 
ddpw (for dpdpw). 1. 60, axa for aixya. 1. 
75, Ocppa réyywv Saxpv’ dua ovovaxais for 
Oeppa 6 réeyywv Sdxpva orovaxais. 1. 84, 
airos oixely airos OvAvprov OéAas for adros 
"“Odvprov eOéres. In xi 13, mepapedoerar 
(for rapapevoera, and ib. 17, érawetoOa for 
aivetoGor. It is impossible to discuss all 
these suggestions in the present notice, but 
some of them deserve the careful considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the restora- 
tion of the poet’s text. 

In an author like Pindar, the criticism of 
the text and the interpretation and illustra- 
tion of its meaning are almost inextricably 
intermingled, and the present editor has 
wisely made no attempt to separate these 
two elements in his commentary. It would 
be easy to quote from his pages numerous 
examples of perspicuous translation as well as 
of lucid exposition, e.g. the note on NV. i 24, 
AeAoyxe SE peuhopevars exOAois Vdup Karve 
depew, ‘But he hath won good friends to 
quell as with water the smoke of envious 
cavillers’ ; also that on vii 93, érei terpdo- 
poow &6 dppdtwv Cuyois év Tepeveror ddmov 
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exer Teois, dudoréepas ivy xepds, ‘ For he hath 
his house at the precincts of thy temples, 
which face him, like the yoke-arms of a 
four-horsed chariot, on either hand as he 
goeth forth.’ In ii 10, éore 8 €ouxds dpecdv 
ye TeAcradwv pa) tyACHev ‘Qapiwv’ dveioGar ( ‘ It 
is meet that the Mountaineer (Orion) should 
rise at no long distance from the Mountain 
Maids, the Peleiads’), the mention of the 
Pleiads is ingeniously explained as an allu- 
sion to the seven victories won by the 
Timodemidae at Nemea. The parallel pas- 
sages quoted in the commentary are judici- 
ously selected and are generally sutticient 
for their purpose. But on JM. iv 18, 
Aurapav—AOavay, one misses a reference to 
the well-known fragment of Pindar pre- 
served in the scholia on Aristophanes : & rai 
Aurapai kal ioorépavor kai doidynor, “EAAaébos 
épacpa, k\ewai “Adava. Again, the twice- 
repeated comparison between families that 
are distinguished in alternate generations 
and fields that are productive in alternate 
periods of time (V. vi 9 and xi 40), 
might have been illustrated by a somewhat 
less familiar passage in the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, ii 15 § 3, gopa ydp ris éorw &v 
Tois yeveow avipav womep ev Tois KaTA ywpas 
yeyvopevors, kai éviore dv 7 ayabov 7d yevos, 
eyyivovrat dud Twos xpovov avopes TEpiTrol, 
kareta TaAw avadidworr. 

Mr. Bury’s first thoughts are sometimes 
better than his second, Weide yap Hrivoa 
tiv yvopnv. Thus in N.i 13, omeipé vv 
éyAaiay twa vaow, oreiper is naturally under- 
stood as spargere and the line is thus trans- 
lated : ‘ fling then something of beauty over 
the island.’ In an additional note it is 
suggested at some length that omeipeav may 
originally have meant ‘to set in order, to 
range’ and we thus get a new rendering : 
‘twine a bright wreath of song for the 
island.’ But by the time the editor reaches 
l. 18 wodAdv éreBav Kaipoy od Werder Baddr, 
which he interprets, ‘I have found meet 
matter for many praises without flinging one 
false word,’ he has his misgivings as to his 
‘somewhat bold explanation of ozeipe,’ and 
virtually withdraws it,—(ai yap tpitat mov 
dpovtides coporara). It would surely have 
been better to strike out the additional note 
altogether. It ends with a misprint, eipe for 
eipe. Such misprints, however, are exceed- 
ingly few, as the book has been printed 
with commendable care by the Cambridge 
press. The only slips worth noticing are on 
Vv. x 29 (p. 203) tenere (for temere) precor as 





a translation of apa:reioba, and on the 
very next page: ‘ Dissen owns that éreoGat 
with a dative verisimile non est.’ Either 
‘dative’ is a mere slip of the pen for ‘ accu- 
sative,’ or it may be conjectured that the 
original note in Mr. Bury’s manuscript ran 
as follows: ‘Dissen owns that érec6a 
<with an accusative, in the same sense 
as érecGar> with a dative, verisimile non 
est.’ If so, this is an interesting instance of 
‘parablepsia’ on the part of a modern com- 
positor, who is apt to make mistakes that 
are sometimes analogous to those of an 
ancient copyist. 

It is a matter of surprise that an editor 
of the Vemean Odes should have not thought 
it worth while to supply us with an intro- 
ductory account of the Nemean Games. He 
says nothing of the scene of the contest, 
which is so admirably described in Clark’s 
Peloponnesus (pp. 60—64). He never dis- 
cusses the indentification of the plant which 
supplied the victor’s crown. He is content 
to render oé\wov by the customary and 
merely conventional equivalent, ‘parsley’ 
(petroselinon sativum); whereas there is 
every reason to believe that it is the ‘ wild 
celery’ (apium graveolens). Both plants 
belong to the same tribe, the wmbelliferae ; 
‘parsley’ and ‘celery’ are both derived 
ultimately from oéAwov; but any one who 
examines the coins of Selinus, as figured in 
Imhoof-Blumer’s Tier und Pflanzenbilder ix 
9—12, vi 8, and elsewhere, will recognise 
that it is the ‘wild celery,’ with its leaves 
parted into three portions with irregularly 
serrated edges, that most closely resembles 
the plant on the coins. 

These, however, are unimportant omissions 
in a work that, in spite of many extrava- 
gancies of fancy, attains on the whole, a high 
standard of completeness. At the close of 
the Ninth Nemean the poet prays that ‘ by 
the aid of the Graces, he may shoot very 
near to the mark of the Muses.’ We may 
be permitted to borrow the language of the 
editor’s criticism on this passage when we 
add that it appears to be characteristic of 
Pindar’s latest exponent, to desire, like 
Pindar himself, ‘not perfection, but only a 
close approach thereto ; yet if we judge that’ 
in a work of undoubtedly lofty aim he has 
shot very near to the mark, ‘ we shall hardly 
transgress seriously the limit of even Greek 
moderation’ (p. 106). 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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MERRY’S EDITION OF 7HE BIRDS. 


Aristophanes. The Birds. W. W. Merry, 
D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1889. 3s. 


Dr. Merry may be heartily congratulated 
on the progress he is making towards a com- 
plete edition of the plays of Aristophanes. 
His editions, unpretending in appearance 
and modest in tone, show most of the highest 
qualities which an editor of Aristophanes 
ought to possess—a faculty of concise and 
clear exposition, a keen appreciation of the 
niceties of Aristophanic idiom, a sense of 
humour, and a taste for turning phrases. 
In some of these editions we have even had 
ingenious and probable corrections of the 
text, but Dr. Merry does not as a rule 
meddle with criticism. Indeed in this play 
more than in some of the others which he 
has edited he resists (except when the MS. 
reading is quite impossible) the seductions 
of emendations, however attractive, which 
would supersede the traditional text. In 
verse 484 

jpxe 5 Wepoav patos ravtwy Aapeiov Kai 

MeyaBaLov, 

it must have cost so tasteful a scholar a 
pang to refrain from introducing into his 
text the ingenious emendation of Haupt 
which he quotes in the note, 


hpxe 8& Mepodv mpdrepos. ravrwv Aapeiwy Kal 

MeyaBdluv. 

When, however, he has MS. authority on 
his side he does not hesitate to leave the 
vulgate, giving, for instance, écwxpdarwv 
with Codex Ravennas in 1281, a form 
paralleled by peAAovixcay in 639 and more in 
accordance with analogy than érwxpdarovv. In 
other places too he has introduced con- 
jectures of the truth of which there can be 
no reasonable doubt. In 1340 he ‘ gratefully 
accepts’ Bentley’s pevdayyeAjoew far pevday- 
yeAjs ev’, and in 385 the same critic’s évyr- 


tuopeba for jvavtupeOa of the MSS., which 
is unmetrical. The best renderings of Frere 
and others find place in the notes, and the 
editor’s own translations are admirably neat 
and pointed. As examples of good grammar 
notes we would point to those on #\Gerov 
112 and on eiodyoro in 1524, In 1658 Dr. 
Merry reads with the MSS. 


lal / 
dvOéerar cov Tov TaTpwwy xpyuaTuv, 


but says in his note ‘This is commonly ren- 
dered he will secure instead of you, equivalent 
to dvri cov erat ; but there is no parallel to 
this construction, and it seems better to sub- 
stitute ovo. for cov, meaning, as you will find 
or to your disadvantage.’ But is not dvOégerar 
cov = avti gov éferar very nearly, if not 
exactly, paralleled by 6 tu ot wapopes = 6 tT 
épas wap’ énoi 454, which he there accepts as 
a possible reading and interpretation, though 
preferring a different one, and which is at 
all events defended by Serv pot mapidav 
‘seeing cowardice in me’ Hat. i. 37 ; cf. also 
rapidwv to. ib, 38, mapetdes dvdpi rade dxapt 
ovdev tb. 108, and enol 6& rovrwy ovbdey éevopa 
Plat. Theag. 127. In 759 atpe wAjxrpov «i 
paxet we would much prefer paye of the 
MSS. as far more vigorous and more in ac- 
cordance with the manner of Aristophanes. 
On 1148 Dr. Merry, like all other editors, 
has laboured in vain to give a meaning to 
oorep radia. We are glad to remind our 
readers how successfully Dr. Rutherford has 
applied his theory of corruption arising from 
adscripts to this passage in the pages of this 
Review, Vol. v. No. 3, p. 89. He has shown 
satisfactorily that the words domep radia, 
tov wyAov (an error for ziAov), and éy trois 
oTopacw are separate attempts at explanation 
and that the passage should run :— 


»” ae , 

avw be TOV uTaywyea 
a 7» , e / 
€TETOVT €xovuoat KQTOTLV GL xeArdoves. 


R. Y. Tyrret. 


DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA, BY F. BLASS. 


Demosthenes Rede vom Kranze fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklért, von Friepricu 
Buass. Leip.: Teubner. 1890. Mk. 2. 10. 


Tus edition of Zhe Crown, which is a con- 
tinuation of the very useful series of speeches 
NO, XLIV. VOL. V. 


annotated by Rehdantz, is entitled a school 
edition, but it will be eagerly read by scholars 
generally, not so much perhaps for its care- 
ful commentary as for the critical interest 


of the questions raised by the text. In order 
to understand the principles on which the 
Zz 
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text is based, it is necessary to have some ac- 
quaintance with the previous labours of Dr. 
Blass on Demosthenes. The text, as it 
stands, even with the help of the full com- 
mentary, hardly explains itself. Rarely are 
any reasons given even for striking devia- 
tions from the accepted reading. The whole 
critical apparatus is condensed into the seven 
pages of Anhang ii., which is itself only in- 
telligible if studied with constant reference 
to the Commentarius Criticus prefixed to 
vol. I. of Dr. Blass’ complete text of 
Demosthenes (Editio Maior 1885), and to 
the Addenda to be found in vols. IL. (1888) 
and IIT. (1889). Viewed in this connexion 
the edition before us has a singular interest. 
1t presents the latest, but assuredly not the 
last stage, in the development of an erudite 
and gifted mind in relation to fundamental 
questions of textual criticism. The develop- 
ment has gone on rapidly. Since 1885 the 
editor has repeatedly changed his mind. 
The Addenda to vol. Il. give up many 
opinions confidently held in 1885; the 
Addenda to vol. III. modify the results of 
1888. The present work often departs from 
the conclusions of vols. I. IL. and III. alike. 
‘Dies diem docet’ is Dr. Blass’ motto. 


Though we could wish he had allowed him- 


self time to form his judgments more 
maturely, we must admire the openness of 
mind with which he reviews his own work 


and his candour in admitting where he has. 


been over-hasty or in error. On a careful 
comparison of the several revisions of the 
text few will be inclined to doubt that the 
more conservative text of 1890 is far superior 
to that of 1885. 

The edition of 1885 was marked by the 
wealth and variety of the critical material it 
contained. Probably no one ever made a 
more exhaustive study of the scholiasts, the 
sophists, the rhetors, the grammarians, the 
imitators, who expound quote adapt or 
travesty Demosthenes. Dr. Blass convinced 
himself of what can hardly now bequestioned, 
that the most deep-seated corruptions of the 
text are of very ancient date. They did not 
originate with the Byzantine scribes. The 
worst barbarisms, indeed, may be put down 
to the age between Augustus and Justinian, 
when Demosthenes was everywhere read and 
explained in the Schools of Rhetoric. But 
at a much earlier period, within a century 
after his death, he was already a classic, and 
doubtless suffered from glosses and adscripts 
which gradually became incorporated with 
the text. The great prose writers, not being 
safeguarded by metre, were far more exposed 
than the poets to this particular corruption. 
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The more popular the works, the greater was 
the risk. Speeches, which were accepted as 
models of style and were in wide use, were 
specially liable to interpolation ; which is 
probably the reason why the private speeches 
of Demosthenes have come down to us, as it 
seems, in a purer form than the more famous 
speeches of the assembly or of the law courts. 
Dr. Blass in his text of 1885 had carried to 
its furthest limit the principle that the 
interpolation of words is more frequent than 
their omission. Wherever, therefore, words 
are wanting in S or any of the best MSS. 
and are not essential to the context, he held 
the case against them to be made out. 
Words, again, which are found only in Sand 
are wanting in all other MSS. he deleted, if 
they could by any means be dispensed with. 
To a similar use he applied ancient quota- 
tions. If two independent authors in citing 
a passage agree in an omission he followed 
them, whatever the evidence of the MSS. 
Or if one author omits certain words and 
these words occur in varying order in dif- 
ferent MSS. he at once struck them out as 
a wandering interpolation, which had been 
unable to secure for itself a fixed place. 
Rules such as these have all their value if 
regarded as general principles ; but the great 
defect of the edition of 1885 was that Dr. 
Blass applied them as if they were universal 
laws. He admits the error in the Preface 
to his edition of Zhe Crown, and lays down 
the common-sense rule that each case as it 
arises must be judged by itself, and account 
taken of all the facts ; that it is unsafe to 
decide the individual case by general proba- 
bilities. It may seem strange that so simple 
a truth should need to be rediscovered as a 
canon of criticism. However, it is the 
recognition of this truth that constitutes the 
first essential difference between the former 
and the present text of Zhe Crown. Many 
words which were hastily deleted have in 
the edition of 1890 been restored, and the 
speech on Zhe Crown is no longer defaced by 
many bald and broken sentences. The 
number of bracketed words is also redueed. 
A bracket was meant to denote something 
short of entire rejection. It was a com- 
promise adopted in cases where there was 
still room for doubt. In the edition of 1885 
those words were bracketed which, though 
supported by MSS. authority, were omitted 
in quotation by some ancient writer. The 
bracket is now more sparingly employed. 
The whole subject of ancient quotation 
would deserve a discussion to itself. A few 
words must here suffice. Unwarranted infer- 
ences have often been drawn from inconsist- 
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encies between quoted passages and our 
existing texts. The Homeric question, for 
instance, has been grievously obscured by 
such criticism. Demosthenes has also sut- 
fered. Dr. Blass, in spite of his vast erudi- 
tion in this field of scholarship, has overrated 
the evidence so afforded for the correction 
of the text. Noone knows better than he 
the distinctive manner in which Dionysius, 
Aristides, Libanius, Isodorus and the rest 
quote or imitate Demosthenes. His inde- 
fatigable industry has led him to enquire 
closely into the original text of these authors. 
Yet in applying his learning his judgment 
appears to be often at fault. We could wish 
that his sceptical attitude of mind towards 
the MSS. reading of Demosthenes had been 
extended to the quotations from the orator. 
There are many reasons why these are to be 
distrusted. First, the texts of most of the 
authors by whom the citations are made 
themselves need to be carefully scrutinized. 
Thecopyists had in their minds or before their 
eyes the more familiar originals, and would 
easily substitute the readings they knew for 
the words of their manuscript. Some con- 
fusion or amalgamation of readings would 
be almost inevitable. Next, even if we 


could be sure that the quotation as it has 
been transmitted to us is word for word that 


which the rhetor found in his text of Demos- 
thenes, it would be a most unsafe inference 
that it was what Demosthenes wrote. In 
the course of the first four centuries a.p, the 
text had (as Dr. Blass himself points out) 
been seriously corrupted. Different recen- 
sions of the text were already in existence. 
Libanius, for example, quotes Phil. iv. 46 
eSoryte, d avopes ’AOnvaior, Tis brobérews K.T.r. 
once with the reading irobécews (iv. 299, 1), 
once with rdgews (iv. 254, 24). So too Aris- 
tides. Again, Aristides cites the famous 
oath in Zhe Crown (§ 208) now with the 
words tév zpoyovwv, now without them. 
Other writers exhibit the same variation, 
and many similar instances might be added. 
The fact that a single ancient writer fur- 
nishes us with different versions of the same 
passage, that one quoted version may be set 
against another ina different author, and 
that ancient quotations sometimes reproduce 
the same variations as are found in our MSS., 
ought to caution us against accepting any 
quotation as in itself decisive of a disputed 
reading. Much will depend in a given case 
not only on the value of the text of the 
author who makes the quotation, but also on 
his critical sagacity and on the probability 
that he himself followed the best manuscripts. 
Besides—and stress must be laid on this— 


ancient writers, speaking generally, did not 
trouble themselves about exact quotations 
from prose. They trusted largely to memory. 
“ven Aristotle is very loose in his quota- 
tions. Literary critics and rhetoricians, whose 
minds were stored with commonplaces from 
the great classics, and whose success de- 
pended on the ready use of these in lecture- 
room, quote more inaccurately than do 
reviewers and journalists in our own day. 
Proper allowance must be made for 
reminiscences and adaptations. Dr. Blass 
undoubtedly assigns too much weight to 
these authorities. Even quotations which 
profess to be verbal and are introduced by 
Anpoobevns Eby, or the like, must be dealt 
with as cautiously as the actual text of the 
orator. The same critical rules must be 
applied to these as to the original, nay, 
applied more rigorously, as there are here 
possible sources of error which do not affect 
our manuscripts. On the whole result it 
will probably appear that the best MSS. of 
Demosthenes are more trustworthy guides 
on disputed points of reading than ancient 
quotation. Ina few passages Dr. Blass has 
gleaned something of real value from the 
quotations or reminiscences of the rhetors, 
and has established readings (e.g. Phil. i. 25) 
which the MSS. would never have suggested. 
But his labours in this line have been poorly 
rewarded. It may be questioned if there 
is a single instance in Zhe Crown of a suc- 
cessful correction thus obtained. Probably 
he himself now believes in the method less 
than he did. He still employs it, but the 
changes so effected in the text of 1890 
are markedly fewer than in that of 1885. 

If however he attaches less importance to 
ancient quotation, he insists more than ever 
on the value of the rhythm for purposes of 
textual criticism. In vol. I. p. xx. he defined 
what he conceived to be the essential quality 
of the Demosthenic rhythm. It consists in 
a correspondence, a symmetry between the 
members of a phrase, whether between two 
clauses or between different parts of the 
same clause. In the instances where he dis- 
covers it the correspondence varies from a 
general similarity of rhythmical structure to 
an exact metrical equivalence. What the 
limits are within which divergence is con- 
sistent with correspondence he nowhere 
explains very clearly. From his later appli- 
cation of the doctrine in The Crown we 
should infer that he looks on a close agree- 
ment between the metrical value of the 
syllables in the corresponding clauses as the 
surest test of Demosthenic workmanship. 
Clause must answer clause, almost like the 
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strophe and antistrophe of achorus. Indeed 
he says (Preface p. xiii.) that an exact 
correspondence, which can hardly be the 
result of chance, is required to establish a 
valid conclusion. But even an imperfect 
correspondence often enables him to choose 
decisively between two conflicting readings. 
Here we get upon doubtful ground. Whose 
ear is to vouch for the true Demosthenic 
rhythm? In the Preface to Zhe Crown Dr. 
Blass tells us almost pathetically that there 
are as yet few, if any, believers in his 
rhythmical test ; but he falls back on the 
thought that ‘all men have not an eye for 
these things, for the Muses do not distribute 
their gifts alike to all.’ He writes almost 
in the manner of a mystic who stands alone 
among the unilluminated. The principle of 
evpvOuia now becomes with him the final test 
to which doubtful readings are submitted. 
It is a principle whose application is the 
more difficult to criticize because Dr. Blass 
seldom gives the reasons which determine 
him, for want, as he says, of space and 
because of the little interest which the 
subject is likely to excite in most of his 
readers. We trust he will some time discuss 
it more fully. No scholar who has studied 
Demosthenes can be insensible to the 
rhythmical structure of his periods. But the 
correspondence is a delicate one; it can 
hardly be made into a rigorous test, by which 
words and whole phrases are to be excised. 
Dr. Blass appears to do violence to a princi- 
ple which nevertheless contains an important 
truth. In following out his method there 
is a risk of breaking up sentences into arbi- 
trary divisions, and by ingenious omissions 
of words, backed perhaps by some ancient 
quotation, of substituting for the rich and 
complex harmonies of Demosthenes the 
trivial monotony of syllables that are metri- 
cally equivalent. If we may express a hope 
it would be that the dispassionate power of 
self-criticism that Dr. Blass has already 
shown in his frank admission that he was 
wrong in the arrangement of the Kola of 
The Crown as proposed in his Attische 
Beredsamkeit (1877), and that the rhythmical 
correspondences of his 1885 edition were 
sometimes fanciful, may induce him to re- 
consider the principle of eipv6yéa in all its 
bearings. 

The latest application of it in Zhe Crown 
has not led to many alterations in the text. 
Jt has rather acted as a corrective of the 
facile scepticism produced in Dr. Blass’ mind 
by too much deference to ancient quotation. 
As he tells us (Pref. to The Crown p. xiii.), it 
has convinced him that many conjectures 


are wrong, and has generally shown that a 
disputed word ought not to be omitted. 
Thus in Zhe Crown § 3 he formerly read 
(ed. 1885) ob BovAopar dvoyxepés ciretv, and 
found here a rhythmical correspondence with 
dpxopevos Tod Aoyov. In 1890 he returns to 
the reading of 8, ob BovAopar dvoryepés cizreiv 
ovdev and discovers an entirely new corre- 
spondence. Now the ovdé& is of course 
necessary. It is not Greek to say dvoyepés 


Aéyw for dvorxepés te A€yw, and equally im- 
possible is ov dvayxepes A€yw for dvoyxepés oddev 


Aéyw. But this is a matter of Greek idiom 
not of rhythm, and although the right result 
is gained, it is by a roundabout if not a 
wrong process. On rhythmical grounds, 
again, the brackets are removed which in 
the edition of 1885 enclosed the words—§ 14 
kal tyswpiar (found in all MSS, though trans- 
posed in A); § 21 & 1@ zapdvtm (omitted 
by Hermogenes and now restored on the 
ground that é@...€év 7@ mapovTe answers 
rhythmically to EvBovdos Kai Kydicodar) ; 
§ 35 éy@pov (omitted by Priscian) ; § 67 wap- 
edéobat, Tovro (previously bracketed on the 
strength of a vague reminiscence of the 
phrase in Choricius); § 140 zerpaypéva 
gavté (omitted by Libanius). This list 
might be largely increased. But in several 
instances the law of etpv6zia leads to wrong 
or doubtful results. Hitherto no one had 
suspected § 10 pnd ci ravra ra Kowd brépev 
meroAitevpat. Dr. Blass now brackets the 
last word for the sake of the rhythm, adding 
that «d or irépey Todtever Oar is an impossible 
phrase. That is a hard saying. In the 1885 
edition the reading in § 26 was that of all 
the MSS., dca rijs:roAews tporaBor. In 1890 
it is changed to 60° dv... mpoddBy. The 
original intention of the change was to 
produce symmetry of rhythm between voyuifwv 
orep qv GAnbes, Oo av. . . tpoddBy and zpo 
TOU Tovs OpKous azodotva, and to avoid the 
concurrence of short vowels in dAn6és 60a Tis 
(vol. IIL. p. lxxxiv.). In Anhang ii. of The 
Crown this capricious alteration is further re- 
commended by a distinction which will not 
hold between the subjunctive and optative, 
here and elsewhere, in Oratio Obliqua. Again, 
in 1885 the editor read in § 32 raAw dvetrar 
map avtav orws py arysev, in 1890 he reads 
aziwpev. The MSS. waver between dziwpev 
and adziwow. The arguments of Cobet (V.Z. 
p. 515) are decisive in favour of drpev (cf. 
Bekk. Anec. 129); but considerations of 
rhythm have prevailed with Dr. Blass to 
restore driwpev. Goodwin (Syntax of Greek 
Moods and Tenses 1889) also retains ariwpe : 
but in those examples in which the reading is 
beyond dispute dws yy with the subjunct. 
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has some final force ; it does not, as here, serve 
merely to introduce the object clause. The 
correction amyey is almost as certain as 
droorjoovrat in Thucyd i. 57, 4, where the 
MSS. have dvAakyy exew Orws pi) arortnTwv- 
rat, but the error is betrayed by the implied 
dreotnoapnv for dréornv. In § 61 the 1890 
text is in the main an improvement on that 
of 1885. In 1885 dqopa was written for 
gopavy of the MSS. and ovvéBy for ovEéBy 
yevéerbar tocavrnv of the MSS., the words 
being so quoted in Dionysius (Dem. ch. 14). 
In 1890 the MSS. reading is restored, being 
confirmed by an adaptation in Plutarch (Mor. 
999 E) and, as Dr. Blass thinks, by the 
rhythm. But, in truth, there was never any 
real cause to suspect it. In the next clause, 
however, tovs “EAAnvas, which is in all the 
MSS. and is almost essential to the clearness 
of the passage, is now bracketed purely on 
rhythmical grounds. It had passed un- 
challenged in 1885, (In the Preface to The 
Crown, p. xiii. the editor has misgivings 
whether the words should not after all stand. ) 
In § 71 he keeps the as pév...ds d@ of most 
MSS. believing that this form was chosen 
instead of ras pév...ras 5¢ for the sake of 
the rhythm xai woAes “EAAnvidas &s prev = kai 
Bufdvriuov moAvopkav in the previous clause. 


The usage ds pev...ds dé for 6 pév...6 dé, com- 


mon in later Greek and twice found in 
spurious documents of Zhe Crown (§$ 164 
and 182), only occurs once elsewhere in the 
text of Demosthenes, and is open to serious 
doubt. 

Paragraph 111 rév peév otv Adywv, ois 
otros dvw Kal katw duaKuKOv EAXeye Tepl TOV 
TApayeypappevwv VOL, ovveivat TA TOAAG 
has fared badly through the combined 
intluence of a quotation in a very late rhetor 
who reads vopwv for Adywv, and of the 
rhythmical theory. In 1885 zepi trav wepry. 
vopwv was bracketed ; so also were ipas and 
airés. In the Addenda vol. II. p. exlv. the 
latter brackets were removed, vopwv was 
still substituted for Adywv in the first line 
and wept trav tapayeypappevoy was kept for 
the rhythm, while the véuwv of the MSS. 
was bracketed—all to the confusion of the 
sense; and so the passage stands in the 
edition of 1890. In § 156 the appropriate 
word rapacyov (S and L), which was kept in 
1885, is now replaced by zapadovs (vulg.) for 
the rhythm’s sake, but it is not easy to 
see where the improvement even in rhythm 
lies. Still bolder is the bracketing of words 
kai 80 dv HpeOn (§ 143), merely in 
order to produce a rhythmical correspond- 
ence in three successive clauses—an effect 
which it would perhaps be better to avoid. In 


§ 206 the nearer equivalence gained by ris 
ovK Gy eikdtws éretivnoe pou; (the reading of 
Dionysius and perhaps of the Schol.) with «i 
pev toivev Tovr’ éxexeipouv A€yew is insufficient 
reason for rejecting oix éotw doris ovk dv 
eixoTws eémitysnoee pot, the reading of 8, 
where the opt. makes perfect sense and is 
not likely to have been wrongly substituted 
for the indic. in a conditional sentence of 
this form. 

Under the head of Demosthenic rhythm 
comes the rule against the accumulation of 
short syllables (see also Blass Att. Bereds. 
Dem. p. 100—104). As now formulated by 
Dr. Blass it would in general exclude three 
consecutive short syllables except when they 
are within a single word or precede a pause. 
The prevailing practice of Demosthenes 
is fairly summed up in this law. But Dr. 
Blass in making it a fast and binding rule 
imposes mechanical fetters upon oratorical 
prose. Not the combined authority of all 
the MSS. appears to him suflicient to admit 
either a faulty hiatus or the infringement 
of the rule about short syllables (Preface to 
vol. I. ed. 1885 p. xix.). Wherever these 
irregularities confront him, he mends the 
passage if he can; if not, he notes it as 
corrupt or wanting in revision. Sometimes 
a change in the order of the words effects 
his purpose. This remedy he applies e.g. to 
the MSS. reading of § 20 cire kai apdo- 
tepa taita, § 108 odd 8) Ta ddvvara 
ovveBavev, § 136 Didurrov ééjreyEa davepas, 
§ 201 riot & dpOadrpois mpds Aws éwpdpev, 
§ 307 adv d€ ts idta 71. Sometimes he adds a 
bracket as in § 177 dvvays [ev ’Edareia], 
§ 291 dero piv [euod], § 288 aipeOevres [eri 
tas tapas]. Sometimes he emends the text 
as in § 102 % perp: 7) puxpa for per. 7 pux., 
§ 162 zporépwv for zpdrepov (so too § 201 and 
§ 316), § 177 ef?’ at perabéoba for cira per., 
§ 303 ovd¢ rpabevG with Dobree for oide 
mpocbéevra S, A, mpodobévra vulg. (Here the 
diversity of MSS. reading affords independent 
ground for doubt), § 317 rods mpdrepov 
yeyevnpevors 8 éryvovv for trois 8& mpor. yey. 
er. S. Sometimes the words which infringe 
the rule are left undisturbed : e.g. § 23 otros 
bytes, § 111 Biov sirevOvvos, § 119 & perv 
éredwxa, § 132 eSeremepar av bo (in 1885 ay 
was bracketed), § 134 ovvé.xov irép Tod iepod, 
§ 179 76 tore yevouevov, § 197 doov eyo per, 
§ 219 KadXiortpatos éxeivos, § 230 érraxdova 
ordi.’ aro THs TOAews (how else could Dem. 
have said what he meant?), § 258 rin 
Kexpnoa, § 312 elyes Epavov. There is some- 
thing a little arbitrary in Dr. Blass’ whole 
method of dealing with short syllables. His 
rule is based on examples— there is no other 
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authority for it—but the examples resist the 
rule so often and in such a way as to preclude 
the simple hypothesis of error or inadequate 
revision. 

Where questions of rhythm or of ancient 
quotation are not concerned we are generally 
safe in accepting Dr. Blass’ judgment on 
conflicting readings. But does not the 
reading he takes from S! in § 316 violate all 
idiom? The passage runs thus in the ed. of 
1890, dia ras...edepyerias ovcas ireppeyébets 
ovde pev ovv elrou Tis Gv HAikas. The note he 
gives illustrates pév ody but not obdé pév ody. 
Jn the ed. of 1885 he read od pév otv which 
alone is possible. Again in § 322 he follows 
8, otk eis "Apdixriovas dikas éxayovtwv. The 
other MSS. have otk ’Apduxrvovixds dikas. 
With the latter reading éraydvrwv ‘ setting 
in motion’ will bear the same sense as in 
§ 150 and 249. But if we accept eis ’Apdux- 
tvovas idiom will require cicaydvtwv, for 
ciodyew not érdyew eis is used of bringing a 
case before a court. A much more doubtful 
question is raised by § 227. The reading of 
S! is av xafaipdow ai Widor Kat pydev zeprp, 
ovyxwpere. Other MSS. have xaGapai dow. 
Dr. Blass follows 8! with the slight change 
of ay for dv, and compares Aesch. Cites. § 59 
6 tt dv airos 6 Aoyipods aipj. He admits 
that there is no evidence that xafaipeiy like 
aipeiy can mean ‘ to prove,’ but he says it can 
here bear no other sense. The passage 
quoted in vol. I. p. eviii. from Dionys. Ant. 
Rom. iii. 44 6 te 8 Gv ai wAeiovs Wor Kabat- 
poow is not exactly to the point. In late 
Greek xafapeivy from its laweourt sense ‘ to 
condemn,’ came to mean ‘ to pass judgment,’ 
‘to decide.’ This, however, is not the same 
thing as ‘ prove,’ and in any case it is not an 
Attic usage. But supposing we could get over 
these difficultiesand take xafaipoiowas ‘prove,’ 
the reading adopted by Dr. Blass makes the 
combination of the clauses av xafaipoow ard 
av pndev wepin exceedingly harsh: ‘ whatever 
the figures prove and if there is no surplus, 
you accept it.’ On the whole ay xafapai 
dow (‘if the figures come out clear,’ explained 
by kav pndéev mepuy) is preferable, in spite of 
the want of a precise parallel to this use of 
xa$apai and in spite of the hiatus. The 
required sense of xafapai would only be an 
extension of its natural meaning, while 
xaGaipoor as interpreted by Dr. Blass would 
be off the lines of normal usage. 

The number of emendations admitted into 
the text, apart from minor rearrangements 
of order, is small. One of them, made by Dr. 
Blass himself, is simple and in a high degree 
probabie. In § 30,8, L', and A read éfdv 
npepav Seka, époiws d¢ tpidv 7) TerTapwv, Where 
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the vulg. is paAdov. Dr. Blass reads icws, 
and compares § 17 dvayxaiov kai mpoojKov 
iows where the scholion is épotws. In § 30 
épotws is indefensible if supposed to come 
from the pen of Demosthenes, but natural 
enough as a gloss. In § 104 the correction 
of Christ (Philolog. xlv. P. 383) is accepted, 
Vv yap avrots €k TOV TpoTepwv vop_wV ovv eé Kat 
d€éxa Aerroupyeiv for the MSS. cuvexxaidexa eet. 
The motive of the change is to bring the 
statement of Demosthenes into nearer agree- 
ment with our other information on the 
subject. Hyperides (Harpocration art. 
ouppopia), referring to the custom that 
existed before the reform of Demosthenes, 
says ovprevte kai ovveg tpinpapxorvres, and 
inscriptions give instances of five, six, or 
seven citizens being associated for the 
trierarchy. The correction is intended to 
signify ‘in groups of six or even ten’ (cf. a 
few lines later 6...€xros xat déxatos, which 
will then mean ‘ the sixth or even the tenth,’ 
not ‘the sixteenth’). If it had been ovv eg 
kal érra, ‘in groups of six or seven,’ we 
should have understood it, but why ‘six or 
ten’? The xai for 7 xai is surely an odd 
way of marking the upward limit. Another 
very questionable change introduced into 
the text since 1885 is in § 242. Having 
rightly restored de‘, previously omitted after 
cuxodavrns, Dr. Blass in the next clause 
reads ovd& &v é& dpyas bytes meromnKds ovd 
eAcvbepov avro, TpayLKOS miOnkos, in place of 
the MSS. ovd’ eAevOepov, abrorpayiKds 7tOyKos. 
He objects to ovdév éAevOepov roy as not 
being Greek—in what respect is it wrong ? 
On the other hand we would ask what is the 
point of aird attached to éAevhepov. (The 
force of ri@nxos as applied to an actor ought, 
by the way, to be illustrated by a reference 
to Arist. Poet. ch. 27,2.) Again, in § 247 the 
conjecture adopted is not felicitous. The 
reading of Sand L? is xai phy 7d dadbappvat 
XPypeacw 7) pr) kexparnKa @iirrov. All MSS. 
have 76 or 7d ye. Some omit 7 py, some 
insert before diapbapjva. The dat. ro 
can hardly be right; Dr. Blass reads rod 
ye diapbapivar xpypacw Kexp. Pirirrov, ‘as 
concerning bribery, &c.’ Such a use of the 
genit. might possibly be found in Polybius, 
but not m Demosthenes. The accusat. 70 
(Dobree and Weil) is the simplest solution of 
the difticulty. 

Of all the emendations, however, which 
are put forward or accepted in this volume 
the most interesting is the correction of the 
well known words, in § 169, 7a yéppa dverip- 
mpacav. In his commentary Dr. Blass gives 
the ordinary interpretation which makes 7a 
yéppa tie wicker-booths in the market- 
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place, which were set on fire as a signal to 
the country people. But in Anhang, i. he 
accepts the correction of Girard—unpromis- 
ing at first sight but in truth irresistible— 
dveretdvvucav Ta yéppa, ‘spread out the 
hurdles,’ which were used to fence off the 
market-place and prevent the people from 
loitering there when an assembly was about to 
be held. The Scholion on Aristoph. Acharn. 
22 isthe key to our passage : dvererdvvvcay yap 
7a. yéppa kal dmréxAevov Tas Gdods Tas wy Pepovoas 
eis THY éxxAnoiav, Kal TA Gvia avypovv év Tais 
dyopats Grws wn Tepi Taira diatpiBouv. The 
MS. reading éveriumpacay was current at 
least as early as the time of Harpocration, 
who also explains yéppa as Ta tov oKyvav 
oxeTaopata Kal tapaxadvppata. Several 
other ancient writers followed the same 
tradition in an age when the old custom 
connected with the yéppa had been forgotten. 
The singular interest of the emendation, 
therefore, lies in this—that it is a certain re- 
storation of a reading which at an early date 
became unintelligible and was therefore lost, 
and which but for a chance scholion 
would probably never have been recovered, 
In connection with the notes to The 
Crown ought to be read the editor’s ‘ Demos- 
thenische Studien’ in the Rheinisches Museum 
(1888), vol. 43 p. 268 &c., and (1889) vol. 
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44, p. 1, &e., 406, &c., where there is much 
that is both new and sound. The first of 
these relates chiefly to Demosthenic rhythm, 
the two next to the use of otros, dd¢, 
otroci, to the insertion of the article with 
proper names and with the infin., to the 
distinction between Wevd) paprupeiy and ra 
Wevdn paptupev, adnOy A€yew and radyOh 
déeyew &e., and to certain uses of the aorist 
and imperfect. Here and there the distinc- 
tions may appear to be over subtle and the 
conclusions not quite convincing, but the 
materials collected and the hints thrown out 
remain of permanent value. I have chiefly 
limited myself in this article to the some- 
what ungracious task of expressing dissent 
or doubt about the text. It has not been 
possible to convey an impression of the 
range and quality of Dr. Blass’ linguistic 
knowledge and observation ; they are visible 
on every page of the commentary. A single 
unpretentious looking note is not unfre- 
quently the result of an exhaustive investi- 
gation. Students of Demosthenes who 
venture to differ from Dr. Blass on particular 
questions will do so with a deep sense of 
indebtedness to him for all he has taught 
them. 
8. H. Burcuer. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO, BY E. G. HARDY. 


Piutarcn’s Lives of Galba and Otho with 
Introduction and explanatory notes by 
E. G. Harpy M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. (Classical Series). Price 5s. 


THE volume before us consists of an Intro- 
duction extending to cxxiv pages, followed 
by the Greek Text—with Apparatus Criticus 
and Summaries prefixed to each Chapter— 
covering 84 pages, and Notes covering 189 
pages, and concludes with an Appendix on 
facts attested or inferred from Coins and 
Inscriptions, and a short Index to the Notes. 

The object of the Introduction, as is 
stated in the Preface, is to show the rela- 
tion which existed between Tacitus and 
Plutarch, that Plutarch has drawn indepen- 
dently from the same authority—probably 
Pliny the Elder—which Tacitus used, oc- 
casionally supplementing and improving 
upon the account of the latter. This proof 
is carefully worked out by a comparison of 
parallel passages in the two writers, from 





which it appears that Plutarch’s employment 
of this authority often amounted to what is 
practically a literal and almost word for 
word translation. Both external and inter- 
nal evidence seems conclusive that Plutarch 
did not make use of the Histories of Tacitus ; 
in fact that they were published after 
Plutarch wrote his Lives of Galba and Otho. 
These are not Biographies in the same sense 
as the Parallel Lives, in which a moral 
rather than an historical end is professedly 
kept in view, and chronological order sacri- 
ficed to artistic symmetry. They are more- 
over without Greek Parallels. Mr. Hardy 
concludes that they belong to an earlier, not 
a later stage of Plutarch’s literary history, 
but his conclusion is open to question. The 
Introduction contains also a long account of 
the reigns of Galba and Otho, and concludes 
with an (incomplete) account of Manuscripts 
and Previous Editions and a list of the 
Places—13 in number—in which the Text 
of Sintenis (Teubner 1884) is departed 
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from—from which it would seem that the 
Apparatus Criticus at the foot of the Text 
might have been dispensed with. 

Mr. Hardy’s notes are mainly concerned 
with the elucidation of historical and con- 
stitutional points, and Plutarch’s work— 
for the two Lives may be regarded as one 
Book essentially (see p. 163 and p. 166)—is 
used as a peg on which a good deal of valuable 
historical teaching is made to hang. We may 
point to those on traros (p. 96); on Vindex 
and the character of his rising (p. 100) ; on 6 
Tov oTparnyiKod Tayparos yyenwv (p. 103); on 
ovyKAyros (p. 105 and p. 106) ; on the position 
of the praefectus praetorio (p. 120), and the 
praefectus urbi (p. 227) ; and on the appoint- 
ment of sacerdotes (p. 209), as being especially 
full of interest and utility to the student. 
His renderings into English are also for the 
most part correct and elegant. But Mr. 
Hardy is, in our opinion,—especially as his 
edition is intended for the use of schools— 
much too chary in the notice of his author’s 
peculiarities of style and language, and he 
presumes too much on his readers’ fami- 
liarity with such points. Thus on p. 9. the 
meaning of émexos might have been given, 
the expressions Aaprpov jpe (p. 11) and 
TOT OUTOS 79 (p. 58) are worth a note, and 
so is TEpalTepw ToApys (p. 13). The use of 
py, where in classical Greek ov is required— 
as after dri in a statement of fact (p. 13, p. 
64, p. 122), with a participle where not 
hypothetical (pp. 14, 43, 48, 50, 73 etc.), 
after gaoi in indirect discourse (p. 43), 
though he has an insufficient and rather per- 
plexing note on the point (p. 149)—is passed 
over in silence. Such uses and phrases 
again as zpoodywv tais €Ariow (p. 14), dpyupiov 
qtrov (p. 19), arodedetyOar (p. 20)—wrongly 
translated (p. 172) but correctly p. 141 ; 
venopevor (p. 27), éridogos jv and Hdeus elye (p. 
37), dmoxadoovres (p. 61), vuvi dé (p. 64), 
dvehapBavev (p. 74), drov (p. 74), tapavadu- 
aavres (tb.), Kata yvopnv (p. 76), yevedy for 
‘family’ (p. 80)—needed some notice or ex- 
planation. Such are some of the more 
important omissions ; the list of which might 
easily be extended. 

In the following passages the Editor seems 
to have missed the true meaning :—airiav 
éoxev (p. 97) is translated as if it were airiav 
mapeoxe, Whereas it is equivalent to #ruaito—as 
in p. 64 and p. 74, also p. 125 where it is 
rendered rightly ‘ was taxed,’ just as $Odvov 
elyev = €pOoveiro (p. 27), mpdpacw elyev (p. 
25), SduaBodrArv elyev = dteBadAero (p. 30) ; 
mpoxepioapevwv (p. 121) means ‘ when they 
appointed,’ ‘nominated’; zepi (p. 122) is 
wrongly translated ‘against’ ; so also aire 





éyyeyovevat ‘that he would never have the 
chance’ (the reading is unobjectionable, as 
the following évrvyeiy shows) ; émOvowpeba 
(p. 143) ‘sacrifice,’ where the meaning of 
ém- ‘after’ or ‘upon’ is lost sight of ; 
dois weipay (p. 168) does not mean ‘after 
actual experience’—as if weipayv AapBavwv 
(see p. 72)—the subject being Galba but 

‘ giving proof,’ the subject being Seneca : (p. 
233) Plutarch says nothing about ‘mutual 
abuse’ ; the note on (p. 180) dpyaipeorafovras 
is too brief and obscure ; tpoBadAdpevos (p. 
183) does not mean ‘accusing’ but ‘dis- 
liking ’ in which sense the verb is of frequent 
occurrence in Plutarch, and the quotations 
from Demosthenes (in the first of which 
‘the answer’ is a misprint, I suppose, for 
‘the accuser’) are irrrelevant ; duod te (p. 
72) is also a favourite expression in Plu- 
tarch but it needs explanation quite as 
much as mavres éuadds (p. 260) ; drreppyppevor 
(p. 185) is wrongly translated ‘ disappointed,’ 
and épOeipovro zpos adrov (tb.) might have been 
better explained by a reference to Butt- 
mann’s Index to Dem. ec. Mid. p. 190: xpoas 
dpei(Bovre mavrodaras (p. 187) means ‘chang- 
ing into all sorts of colours’; dmoreiv (p. 
194) does not necessarily signify ‘to give up 
in despair,’ nor éxrodav ioracGa (p. 195) ‘ to 
make away with,’ nor dzoxAevtos (p. 197) 
‘overturned,’ it means rather ‘tilted on one 
side,’ as in the passage quoted by Liddell- 
Scott from Demosth. adv, Callicl. ; oi repi tov 
KéAgov xai HavAivov (p. 243) does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘ Celsus and Paulinus and their 
friends’ but probably ‘ Celsus and Paulinus ’ 
only: ef. note p. 249 ll. 29 and 32; ads (p. 
248) does not mean ‘since,’ but ‘ that’ in,a 
statement of fact ; ris duvapews (p. 244) is 
incorrectly translated ‘power,’ it has ob- 
viously the same meaning here as in p. 250 ; 
kabeotart tpocwTw would be better illustrated 
by Plut. Sudl. c. 30, 3 dtpérrw Kai KaberryKore 
To tpocwmw and Fab. c. 17 zpoowrw Kabec- 
TOTL 

Errors of the Press are numerous. We 
have év appearing as & (p. 14 foot-note) and 
év (p. 39); tabula Peutingoriana (p. 238) ; 
Becker (p. exi and p. 49) but Bekker cor- 
rectly (p. 203) ; the comma before rvyotcav 
(p. 50) makes the sentence unintelligible ; p. 
224 ‘ éxi rpdoeis really redundant’ should be 
‘is not really redundant’ ; Mediolanium and 
Klassen (p. 235), zpos te (p. 133), "Iovdata (p. 
21) must be corrected ina future edition ; so 
also San Germanensis (p. exili) for Sanger- 
manensis, Masurus (p. exviii) for Musurus, 
Frankofurtanae (p. cxx), H. Schaefer (p. 
exxii) for G. H. Schaefer, ‘interrupted’ (p. 
Ixv) for intercepted,’ ‘exageration’ (p. 
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Ixxvi); W. Vaticanus 139 (p. exiv—exv) 
appears as W. Palat. 109 (p. exxiv) ; éyxa- 
Avyopevos (p. 247) should be replaced by 
eyxaduydpevos. 

The omission of a Head-line—giving the 
reference to each Chapter—in the Notes is 
a very great inconvenience and ought to 
have been suggested by the printers. In 
the quotations from Suetonius and Tacitus, 
the reference is too often omitted. 

Mr. Hardy has by the publication of this 
volume rendered a great service to Students 


RU BENSOHN’S 


Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata. Edidit: 
prolegomenis, commentario, verborum 
indice, illustravit MaximiL1ANnus RvuBEN- 
soHN. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller: 1888. 
Pp. 124. 3 M. 


Tuts little book contains a critical edition 
with elaborate notes—based upon a fresh 
collation by Stadtmiiller—of the forty-seven 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology and the 


four in the Ajpendix of Planudes ascribed , 


to Crinagoras. The prolegomena treat, 
with great detail, of the life of the poet, of 
his language and dialect, and of many matters 
relating to his metres and prosody, and con- 
clude with a searching examination of the 
text of Hpp. 6 (A.P. vi. 232), 16 (A.P. vii. 
380), and 37 (A.P. ix. 439), on the authen- 
ticity of which much doubt rests. The index 
is not exhaustive, but it cites all noteworthy 
words and expressions, and impresses one 
with the extremely artificial and ornate 
if not pedantic character of the poet’s diction. 
There are as many as 28—23 dag Acyopeva, 
and over 90 words of an unusual form and 
meaning in the 274 verses ascribed to this 
poet. 

In his reconstruction of the life of Crina- 
goras the author is more conservative than 
Geist (Krinagoras von Mytilene, Giessen, 
1849. Prog.). The only items of external 
evidence on this point to which he gives 
weight are : (1) the fact that in the preface of 
the Corona of Philip of Thessalonica (A.P. 
iv. 2)—who includes in his collection 
epigrams composed after Meleager had made 
his selection (about B.c. 100)—Crinagoras is 
mentioned in a connexion which is intelli- 
gible only on the supposition that he lived 
between B.c. 100 and a.p. 100 as extremest 
limits ; (2) Strabo (xiii. 617) speaking of 
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of the Period, who will derive a considerable 
amount of useful information from his his- 


torical and antiquarian notes. It can 
scarcely be expected that the volume will be 
much used as a School Book, and it was 
perhaps a mistake to include it in a Series 
designed primarily for the use of Schools. 
Plutarch, whose style varies very much in 
his different Biographies, is certainly not 
seen at his best in these. 
H. A. HoLpey. 


CRINAGORAS. 


famous men of Mytilene says xa6’ jas de 
Ilordpwv...kat Kpwaydpas. The xaé’ yas of 
Strabo, as Niese has shown (/ermes xiii. pp. 
33—45) is applicable only to persons who 
may have died after 690/1 a.u.c. (64/3 B.c.); 
(3) in Etym. Mag. s.v. dprus we read dpzus* 
6 €pws as rapa Lapbevin év Kpwaydpa. Par- 
thenius, who thus composed a poem named 
for Crinagoras, was the friend of the younger 
Tiberius, who took delight in his poems 
(Suet. Vit. 7b. 70), but he died—as Meineke 
has shown—before Tiberius ascended the 
throne. To these three items Rubensohn 
adds in the Appendix a fourth (4) viz. two 
inscriptions from Mytilene, published by 
Cichorius in his Rom und Mytilene (Teubner, 
1888), in one of which Crinagoras is men- 
tioned as son of Callippus, and as one of the 
eight legates empowered to act on behalf of 
the Mytilenaeans in the matter of a treaty 
between Mytilene and Rome near the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus (706 
A.U.C, = 28 B.C.) : in the other inscription he 
is also named as engaged in the same affair 
a year or two later. Internal evidence, 
however, as to the the life, travels, and work 
of Crinagoras is much more abundant, and is 
found in particular in Ypp. 32 (A.P. ix. 284), 
23 (A.P. vii. 645), 47 (A.P. xi. 42), 11 
(A.P. vi. 161), 41 (A.P. xi. 545), 8 (ALP. 
vi. 244), 25 (A.P. ix. 81), 48 (A.P. iv. 40), 
and 31 (A.P. ix. 235), all of which—here 
arranged in chronological order—pass under 
a most searching and painstaking examina- 
tion. From this evidence, external and in- 
ternal, Rubensohn draws the following con- 
clusion: Crinagoras died after 767 a.u.c. 
(14 a.v., the year before which Hp. 31 could 
not have been composed), in the reign of 
Tiberius. Before 712 a.v.c. (42 B.c.) he had 
begun to compose verses, and he had come 
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to Rome before 729 a.v.c. (25 Bc.) ; he was 
one of the first of the poets included by 
Philip of Thessalonica in his Corona, and was 
the friend and contemporary of Parthenius. 
He was in all likelihood a tercher of Greek 
and was perhaps the tutor of the children of 
Octavia, as his fellow-countryman Potamon 
(according to Westermann) became the 
teacher of Tiberius. 

In a brief mantisa Variana the author 
endeavours to controvert Mommsen’s view 
that in Zp. 33 (A.P. ix. 291) the defeat of 
Varus is referred to; he claims that the 
reference is to the expedition of Germanicus 
in 769 a.u.c. (16 a.p.). Likewise in Lp. 24 
(A.P. vii. 741) he cannot, with Mommsen, 
see a necessary reference to the defeat of 
Varus. 


The chapters on the language and metre 
cannot be here summarized. It is enough 
to say that the author has shown much 
insight and acumen in his observation and 
analyses, and that his task is indispensable 
to the student of the Greek Anthology, 
especially from the point of metre, and of 
contemporary historical references and al- 
lusions ; it is not without its value to the 
student of Roman poetry, as well as in 
pointing out many Latin turns of thought 
and expression, as in giving us in a con- 
venient form a collection of epigrams which 
without doubt the poets of the Augustan 
age were wont to con over and aimed to 
reproduce in Latin form. 


J. H. Wricur. 


KRU MBACHER’S HISTORY OF BYZANTINE LITERATURE. 


Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrimischen 
Reiches (627—1453). Von Kart Krum- 
BACHER. Miinchen: Beck. 1891. (/and- 
buch der klassischen Altertums-wissenschaft, 
von Iwan MUtter. Band ix. 1 Abtheilung.) 
Mk. 8. 50. 


Like many of those who have treated this 
period, whether from the historical or from 
the literary side, Dr. Krumbacher finds 
that he has to begin by correcting old estab- 
lished errors. He has a clear view of the 
whole history of Greek literature, and he 
has eyes to see that the succession of writers, 
both in verse and in prose, is continuous up 
to the reign of Heraclius. We cannot draw 
a line at Procopius any more than at 
Zosimus or at Libanius or at Aristides. 
We cannot say that Greek literature ends 
and ‘Byzantine’ literature begins in the 
reign of Justinian any more than in the 
reign of Julian. If we include Priscus and 
Nonnus under the first head, it is arbitrary 
to exclude Agathias and George the Pisi- 
dian, Dr. Krumbacher is perfectly justified 
in his complaints against Bernhardy and 
those who made the beginning of Justinian’s 
reign a terminus and a starting-point. The 
natural division falls about a century later. 
From the middle of the seventh century to 
the middle of the ninth there are no verse- 
writers, no writers of polite prose; only 
a few chronicles. If then we are to have 
two historians of Greek literature from 
Homer to Chalkokondyles, the right line of 





division is in the reign of Heraclius. The 
writers of the sixth and of the first half of 
the seventh century, says Dr. Krumbacher, 
‘ bilden eine Nachbliite der antiken Littera- 
tur, nicht eine Vorfrucht des Byzantinismus.’ 
But, unluckily, Dr. Krumbacher is unable 
to act up to his own sound theory. His 
book is written for a series, and he has to 
begin where Christ or somebody left off. 
Unluckily, I said, thinking of Dr. Krum- 
bacher’s theory ; but by no means unluckily, 
I incline to think, for his readers. Nothing 
could be better than his treatment of Pro- 
copius and Theophylactus Simocatta, and 
I for one am glad that he was compelled to 
take in the period of Justinian. But it 
occurs to one that he would have done well 
to choose a somewhat different title. His 
‘History of Byzantine Literature’ deals 
with the literature of a whole century, 
which according to his own definition is not 
‘Byzantine. Why did he not write a 
Geschichte der spitgriechischen Litteratur ? 
It is pleasant to note that Dr. Krumbach- 
er has learned something from England. 
Usually it is the other way; we learn so 
much more from Germany than Germany 
learns from us. But the very simple facts 
which were crushed and hidden under a 
multitude of empires,—the Lower Empire, 
the Western Empire, the Eastern Empire, 
the Byzantine Empire, the Greek Empire, 
the Holy Roman Empire, the Graeco- 
Roman Empire,—were never, either in 
France or in Germany, set forth in such a 
clear light as in England by Mr. Freeman. 
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Dr. Krumbacher has grasped these very 
simple facts. He speaks of a development 
‘des spiiteren rémischen Reiches.’ He 
knows that ‘von einem ostrémischen oder 
byzantinischen Reich kann man _ genau 
genommen, erst seit dem Jahre 800 sprecher,’ 
and that ‘das sogenannte ostriémische oder 
byzantinische Reich’ begins only ‘in einem 
gewissen Sinne’ in 395. 

Dr. Krumbacher is full of enthusiasm for 
his subject. He contradicts the general 
prejudice that Byzantine literature is mo- 
notonous and that Byzantine authors have 
no individuality. He asserts that the By- 
zantines were not Chinese and that their 
works were not wanting in variety. 

‘Wenn wir uns freilich mit der Versiche- 
rung Bernhardys beruhigen, dass alle By- 
zantiner eine gewisse Familieniihnlichkeit 
besitzen, werden wir in der Erkenntniss 
nicht weiter kommen. Denselben Eindruck 
der Verwandtschaft erhiilt der ferner ste- 
hende Beobachter auch von den meisten 
Autoren anderer Litteraturen. Wie lang 
bedarf es z. B. bis man aus der scheinbar 
ziemlich gleichmiissig realistisch-erotisch 
gefirbten Masse der franzisischen Roman- 
schriftsteller die Typen herausgreifen und 
von einander so unterscheiden lernt, dass 
eine beliebige Stichprobe zur Bestimmung des 
Autors hinreicht. Auch in Byzanz existie- 
ren so grundverschiedene Gestalten wie 
Victor Hugo, Daudet, Zola.’ 

Indeed Dr. Krumbacher puts forth many 
views which may surprise those who, even 
if they admit the importance of ‘ Byzantine’ 
history, are accustomed to regard Byzantine 
historians with contempt. He tells us (p. 
39) that most of them possessed what he 
calls ‘ historical sense’ (geschichtlichen Sinn) 
and were critical in dealing with their 
materials. 

‘ Dass sie hinter der modernen Genauigkeit 
weit zuriick bleiben, ist kein Vorwurf ; 
denn diese ist erst durch die gesteigerten 
Mittel der Verdéffentlichung und Verviel- 
filtigung miglich geworden. Soweit es 
aber die persénlichen Kriifte und die Bedin- 
gungen des Zeitalters gestatten, streben die 
Geschichtschreiber in Byzanz nach Infor- 
mation und bemiihen sich von wohlunter- 
richteten Personen ausfiihrliche Nachrichten 
zu erhalten. Sie verschmiihen es nicht zu 
diesem Behufe rohe Kriegsleute, die wich- 
tigen Ereignissen beiwohnten, griindlich 
auszufragen ; sie verstehen sich sogar dazu 
fremde von ‘ Barbaren’ wie Armeniern 
abgefasste Schriftwerke zu beniitzen.’ 

Dr. Krumbacher has some excellent re- 
marks on the differences between historians 
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and chronographers, and he makes one point 
which as far as I know is new. He shows 
that these two classes of writers appealed 
to different audiences. (p. 34). The pub- 
lic for whom the historians wrote was an 
educated public, consisting chiefly of the 
court circle, the higher orders of the clergy 
and the higher ranks in the official world. 
The chroniclers on the other hand composed 
for the great mass of the people, chiefly 
perhaps for ill-educated monks who desired 
pious instruction touching the events of 
of secular history. In his treatment of 
special chroniclers and historians, Dr. 
Krumbacher is obliged by the conditions of 
his work to be short, but it is wonderful 
how much he contrives to press into a small 
space. His sections on Theophylactus, Anna 
Comnena and Nicephorus Gregoras strike 
me as especially good. I turned with in- 
terest to his account of Kinnamos, for 
whom I have a weakness, and I was re- 
warded by finding a neat German ex- 
pression about his style : ‘die Darstelling 
des Kinnamos hat etwas soldatenmdssig 
Knappes.’ But Dr. Krumbacher insinuates a 
rebuke to this writer for the very feature 
which won my heart ; that is to say ‘seine 
zihe Betonung der ausschliesslichen Legi- 
timitiit des ostrémischen Thrones.’ In this 
respect Kinnamos, although his motives were 
patriotic, was ferfectly right. He had 
a clear idea of the continuity of the Roman 
Empire ; he protests against the attempt to 
distinguish between a Roman Empire and a 
Byzantine Empire. Let us give him credit 
for having put the matter more clearly than 
any other historian before Mr. Freeman. 

Dr. Krumbacher is thoroughly master of 
his subject and he deals with almost every 
part equally well. It is hardly fair perhaps 
to criticise details in a work which covers 
such an immense field. He is sometimes a 
little too positive. I am not yet convinced 
that John Malalas lived in the reign of 
Justinian; and I cannot admit that the 
Procopian authorship of the ‘Secret History’ 
is ‘véllig erwiesen.’ In regard to the 
difficult question whether the BiSdtov ris 
Kovyxéoras or the Livre de la Conqueste was 
the original from which the other was a 
free translation, Dr.Krumbacher adopts the 
conclusion of his friend Mr. J. Schmitt, and 
assigns the priority to the Greek chronicle. 
I read with the greatest interest Mr. 
Schmitt’s able monograph and, though I 
quite admit that he has made out a very 
strong case, I do not believe that the last 
word has yet been said. Certainly the 
observations of M. Kohler in a recent num- 
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ber of the Revue Historique deserve con- 
sideration. Ia the unduly short note on 
Kritobulos (p. 107) it might have been 
mentioned that he imitated Thucydides, just 
like his contemporary Laonikos Chalkokon- 
dyles. Laonikos begins with Aaovixw 
’"AOnvaiw; Kritobulos -with KprroBovdos 6 
vyowrTyns, Ta tpota Tov "TpBpwrdr. A 
speech which he puts in the mouth of 
Mohammed is a piece of patchwork from 
Thucydides (Bk. i. ¢. 14 sqq.). The account of 
George the Pisidian is also disproportionally 
short. Dr. Krumbacher is at his best in 
dealing with the medieval versitied roman- 
ces, such as Imberios and Margarona, Bel- 
thandros and Chrysantza. He has also 
paid special attention to the difficult subject 
of church hymns (Kirchenpoesie) and gives 
an admirably clear summary of the results 
of the labours of Pitra and Christ. 

One of the most important features of 
the book is its bibliography, which is full 
and valuable. All works of any worth, and 
many of none, are mentioned ; indeed the only 
omission I have noticed is the Bufavtwat Medé- 
tat of S. Zampelios (1858), which should ap- 
pear on pp. 28, 29. (Other works of the same 
author are referred to.) Dr. Krumbacher has 
done well to draw attention to the import- 


ant books published in Russia bearing on 


his subject. Uspenski and Vasilievski have 
done work which no student of the Roman 
Empire from the ninth century forward can 
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afford to neglect. Valuable papers are 
constantly appearing in the Zhurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago Prosviestchenia. Dr. 
Krumbacher might also have got something 
for his purpose at Pest, though of course not 
anything like as much ‘as he has got at St. 
Petersburg. But the Magyars have their 
interests in the Later Roman Empire as 
well as the Slaves. Any one who is engaged 
in studying the Tactics of Leo the Wise 
will lose much if he cannot consult a 
valuable work by F. Salamon entitled, A 
magyar hadi tirténethez a vexérek kordban, 
and would do well to look into Avisebb 
térténelmi munkdi of K. Szabd. A student 
of Contanstine s De Administratione [mperii 
should have Hunfalvy’s Magyarorszdg ethno- 
graphidja at his hand. 

Dr. Krumbacher’s large manual decided- 
ly supersedes and indeed leaves far behind 
all previous works of the same kind. He 
will allow me to express a hope that he may 
now continue those valuable studies in 
Medieval Greek, of which he gave us a 
specimen some years ago in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift. Such studies are more likely than 
anything else to hasten the time when no 
professor either at Bonn or elsewhere shail 
deem it indecent or impossible to deal with 
a period ia which dao governs the accusa- 
tive case. 


J. B. Bury. 





ROSSBACH AND WESTPHAL’S GREEK METRES. 


Theorie der musischen Kiinste der Hellenen. 
Von <Avucust RosspacH und Rvpoir 
WesteHaL. Dritter Band, Zweite Ab- 
theilung.  Specielle griechische Metrik. 
Von Aveust Rosspacu. Leipzig: 1889. 
Mk. 14. 


Tuts volume completes the third edition of 
Rossbach and Westphal’s great work on 
Greek metres. The second edition was pub- 
lished in 1868, and the last twenty years 
have been fruitful in metrical studies. 
Thus the third edition of the ‘Specielle 
Metrik’ represents a considerable advance 
upon the second and contains about 330 
more pages. It has been revised and largely 
added to by August Rossbach who took 
no part in the second edition, and there are 
four new contributions by other scholars, viz. 
on the Hexameter of Nonnus by Arthur 


Ludwich, on the structure of the Greek Choli- 
ambus by Max Ficus, on the Hexameter of 
Theocritus by Karl Kunst, and on the metres 
of the Anacreontea by Friedrich Hanssen. 
As to the general differences between the 
second and third editions, the chief are that 
(1) the principle of ‘eurhythmy’ which 
was almost entirely dropped by Westphal in 
the second edition has now been reinstated 
by Rossbach ; (2) greater stress is laid on 
the historical development of the different 
metres ; (3) the analysis of lyrical and 
choral compositions are more numerous and 
more detailed. As to the use of technical 
terms it may be noticed that (1) the ancient 
meaning of ‘arsis’ and ‘thesis’ has been 
discarded for the modern meaning, so that 
eg. ‘arsis’ in ed, 2= ‘ thesis’ in ed. 3 ; and 
(2) the term ‘syncopated’ is used, as in ed. 
1, for metres in which the unaccentuated 














part of a foot (= ‘thesis’ in the modern 
sense) is suppressed. The most important 
of these changes is the return to the theory 
of ‘eurhythmy’ 7.e. the supposed corre- 
spondences between the «@Aa which compose 
a metrical ‘ period.’ It is impossible within 
the limits of a short notice to do justice 
either to the arguments which are adduced 
in favour of this theory, or to the serious 
objections which may be made to it. The 
value of the historical treatment of the 
different metres is especially seen in the 
minute investigations of the four specialists 
already mentioned. Apart from these gene- 
ral ditferences the following is a list of the 
passages in which the largest additions or 
alterations have been made in the new 
edition. 

Pp. 12-21 on the origin and development 
of the Homeric hexameter. Usener’s theory 
on the origin of the metre is rejected. Pp. 
21-36 on the ‘ Rhythmen-geschlecht,’ accen- 
tuation and ethos of the hexameter. Pp. 
37-40 on the strophic composition of the 
dirge in Jliad xxiv. 725—777. Pp. 40—7 
on lyric hexameters. The strophic com- 
position (illustrated by Catullus Ixii. and 
Ixiv. 323—380, is worked out much more 
fuily than in ed. 2, Pp. 49—55 on the 
hexameter of the Alexandrine poets. Pp. 
217—232 on iambic trimeters. More detailed 
rules are given about the dilferent kinds 
of caesura, and the resolution of long sylla- 
bles, and about the scansion of the ‘ scazon’ 
which is asserted to be not ‘syncopated.’ 
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Pp. 322—64 on ionics. ‘This chapter is 
entirely new. In ed. 2 a discussion of 
ionics was excluded from the ‘Specielle 
Metrik’ and a mere reference was given 
to what had been already said in the ‘ All- 
gemeine Metrik.’ One noticeable point in 
this section is the statement that the pure 
ionics were developed out of the dvaxAwpevot, 
not vice versa. Pp. 374-7 general remarks 
on the episynthetic and the ‘ mixed’ metres. 
Pp. 425—36 on the rhythmical value of the 
metrical elements in dactylo-epitritics. The 
third edition (differing from the second) 
adopts the theory that these metres are in 
triple, not quadruple, time. Pp. 436—443 
on ‘eurhythmic’ composition. Pp. 507—18 
on the historical development of Greek metres 
in general and logaoedics in particular. 
Pp. 578—85 on choral logaoedics before 
Pindar. Pp. 598—633 on the different 
species of logaoedic strophes in Pindar. Pp. 
653-77 on logaoedics in comedy and tragedy. 
The greater part of this is new, as is also 
the case with pp. 736—807 on paeons and 
dochmiacs. The dochmiac is analysed into 
the two elements .__ | J_notu_| vc 
(p. 762). 

In conclusion it must be said that this 
list gives a very inadequate idea of the care 
and thoroughness with which the work has 
been revised or of the many interesting 
questions which are raised in the third 
edition. The book is absolutely indispensa- 
ble for all students of Greek metres. 

C. B, HEBERDEN. 


SCHOELL’S EDITION OF THE CASIVA. 


Titi Macci Plauti Casina recensuit F. 
Scuoe t (Leip., Teubner, 1890). Mk. 5.60. 


Iv antiquity the Casina seems to have been 
one of the most popular of the plays of 
Plautus (cf. Prologue 17 Haec, gquom primum 
actast, uicit omnis fabulas). The plot is 
lively and well worked out, except in the 
fifth act, where the audience is bidden to 
imagine for themselves some hackneyed dé- 
nouement. But, perhaps owing to the coarse- 
ness of some of the scenes, the play has been 
much neglected by modern editors, In 1887 
Ussing produced a text and commentary 
(see Classical Review, ii. p. 21). We have 
now a revised text (‘editio fabulae purgatae 
non purae’) by Schoell, which forms part 
of the fourth volume of the series inaugu- 
rated by Ritschl. 





Schoell has grappled with the work in his 
usual energetic manner. He has provided 
a full critical apparatus, which forms an im- 
portant supplement to that of Ussing ; for 
it contains not merely a more accurate col- 
lation of B, but also a collation of a MS. of 
the 12th century (V) to which attention was 
recently called by Speijer, and which is 
evidently of some importance. In his Prae- 
Jativ Schoell has given to the world a colla- 
tion of the readings of Vin the Aulwaria, 
Captivi, Curculio, Epidicus—plays edited in 
this series before the discovery of V. In 
one respect the apparatus to the Casina will 
be less useful than it might have been had 
it appeared a year later. While it was in 
the press the Apographon of the Ambrosian 
by Studemund was published ; it is there- 
fore necessary to control Schoell’s collation 
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of A by means of Studemund’s. The 
authority of the latter is generously recog- 
nized by Schoell in this Preface. 

Of course one cannot expect anything 
like finality in the text of a play which has 
as yet received comparatively little attention. 
In a number of passages Schoell certainly 
shows ingenuity, and 1 do not doubt that 
some of his readings will be accepted as re- 
presenting the vera manus of Plautus. I 
have been especially struck by his emenda- 
tions in 256f., 370, 374, 496, 814 (Casinus ; 
cf. 859), 1004. 

On a number of passages new light may 
hereafter be thrown. For example in Prol. 
23 has Schoell’s papae any probability? In 
126 ff. Schoell reads : 


Post atitem nisi ruri érut tu aceruom éderis 
Aut quasi lumbricus térram, quod te pds- 

tules 
Gustare guttam : nimquam edepol ieitinium 
Teitinumst aeque atque égo te ruri réddibo. 
Inline 126 A has POST AUTEM RURI NI- 
SITU, according to Studemund: this would 
seem to be the true beginning of the verse. 
Aceruom does not suit the context: the 
older editors seem to have been right in 
recognizing in it a corruption of eruwom. 
Might not the v. be completed by intro- 
ducing before erwom some form of acus 
(= palea), followed by aut? In 128 the 
MSS. have Gustare quicqguam, which I think 
ought to be preserved: Chalinus may eat 
(chaff and) vetch, but if he demands any- 
thing with taste in it, he shall be put on 
short commons. For nisi followed by quod 
postules (‘in case you should demand’) cf. 
Rud. 1150, Pseud. 101. T[ should prefer a 
comma at guicquam. 

Lines 168 f. seem to have cretic rhythm : 


Nam tbi domi séla sum, sépor manus caluitur. 

200. Schoell’s quando is hardly an im- 
provement on Seyffert’s sz quae. 

206 ff. seem to be tetrametri. Perhaps it 
would be well to write tuquidem as one word ; 
cf, stguidem, st quidem : the short syllable is 
rightly admitted by Schoell (side by side with 
ta quidem 203, 319, 368) in accordance with 
the article of Biicheler in Wé6lfflin’s Archiv, 
iii. 144-146. Here, as in several other cases, 
two pronunciations were admitted by 
Plautus. 

225. Qui quom amo ‘Casiam’ magis in- 
icio: munditiis Munditiam antideo. Here 
Schoell attempts, not very successfully, to 
keep the MS. inicio by supposing a double 
construction and double sense of the word 
casiam = Casinam : ‘ ever since I love Casina, 


T cover myself more and more with casia.’ 
The MSS. have quam for quom. 

244. Is Schoell’s in senecta better than 
Spengel’s senum hominem ? 

301. Schoell reads with the MSS. 


Mihi illa nubet : machinare quid lubet quouis 
modo. 

I should write the indefinite pronoun quid- 
lubet ; ef. Biicheler’s emendation of Truc. 676 
Die impera mihi quidlubet quouis modo, and 
my note on Rudens 946. It is to be noted 
however that B had originally guod in Cas. 
301: possibly then we should read quodlubet 
(indef.) or quod lubet (relative) quo wis modo. 

347. If it is necessary to remove the hiatus 
in the caesura of the senarius, which is still a 
point of great uncertainty, it would be 
easier to supply mi before empsim than pol 
after Von. 

357. The reading of the MSS. attollamus 
(Schoell attwlamus) is unobjectionable. 

378. Schoell reads : 


LYS. Vide quid scriptumst. OL. Vnum. 
CH. Iniquomst, quia isti propivs quam 
mihist. 

The MSS. have prius, which I take to be 

equivalent to prior numerus. Propius is un- 

suitable. I would suggest guia isti prius 
est quam mihi, and translate ‘LYS. See 
what is written (on the tablet). OL. The 

figure one. CH. It is unfair that he has a 

prior number to mine.’ Plautus often uses 

neuter adjectives as substantives: cf. Rud. 

620. 

382. I do not believe in Scholl’s distribu- 
tion of the speeches, which he bases on 402. 
The names of the speakers in B point to 
the correctness of Ussing’s reading : 


OL. Quod bonum atque fortunatum sit mihi 

—CH. Magum malum 

Tibi quidem edepol, credo, eueniet. 

In the last line B wrongly inserts OL. 

451. Tatae seems very questionable, as 
Schoell himself admits in his Appendix. 

456. LYS. Licétne amplecti t¢? CHAL. 
Quid, ‘ amplecti licet’? 

But surely Olympio ought to answer Licet. 
Read with the MSS. : 


LYS. Licétne amplecti té? CHAL. Quid 
‘amplecti’? OL. Licet. 


488. Schoell reads : 
Satin astute? OL. Astute. CH. Age modo 


fabricamini : 
The italics are not in the MSS., but are 
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based upon the addition of OZ. Docte! by 
the second hand of B. The combination of 
docte and astute (or astu) is thoroughly Plau- 
tine: cf. Rud. 928, 1240, Most. 1069: in 
these passages docte comes first. Perhaps 
read then OL. Satin docte atque astute. CH. 
Age ete. 

523. f. This is a well known ‘crux.’ The 
MSS. have : 


Sed facito dum merut aperuorsus quos cantat 
colas. 

Festus quotes the line with merula per 
uersus quod. Scaliger introduced a parra 
for the merula to talk to; Schoell a grus 
(merula grui per uorsus quod). But is the 
word merula itself certain enough to form 
the basis of emendation? The blackbird 
is hardly likely to have known anything 
about Sutrium. 

550. Propter operam illfus hirqui intér- 

polis edéntuli. 

The MSS. have improbi, which is unme- 
trical ; but dnterpolis is objectionable not 
only because of the quantity of the last syl- 
lable, but also from the point of view of 
meaning. Jnterpolis is hardly synonymous 
with wnctus, as Schoell seems to think. 

700 ff. Atque ingratiis quoi non udlt 

nubet hddie : 

Nam quér non ego id perpetrém quod cé¢pi, 
Ut nubat mihi—tllue guidém non—, uolébam 
Nostré uilicd. 

In 700 the MSS. have guia for quoi: in 
702 the word dicere seems to be demanded 
by Plautine usage (cf. Rud. 423, Mil. 27, 
819, Most. 830, Amph. 384, Pseud. 711, 
841 ff.);and A, according to Studemund, ac- 
tually has UTNUBATMIKIILLUDQU. . 
EMDICEREUVOLEBAM which should form 
the basis of emendation. B has illud quidem 
uolebam non sed ; the sed is absent in A both 
from the end of 702 and the beginning of 
703, according to the express testimony of 
Studemund ; Priscian quotes the line as 
ending in wolebam, or, according to some 
MSS., wolebam cum. 

847. Nebula hatid est mollis aéque atque 
huius ést tegus. The latter word is unsuit- 
able: A has AHQ.ATQ.KUIUSESTPEC- 
TUS. Why not read pectus est? 

1To read so, with B?, would involve the accentua- 
tion dstute. 
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854. I, belle belliatula. I do not think 
this punctuation is right: the adverb 
qualifies the verb, and the adjective lends 
point to the expression ; cf. Cure. 521 sequere 
istum, bella, belle, Asin. 676 i sane, bella, 
belle, Most. 187, Rud. 426, and Spenser’s 
‘Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor 
man, he died.’ 

994. Immo eztorrem illius [gratia]. 
is the word extorris Plautine ? 

In regard to the difficult question of spell- 
ing in Plautus I find less to criticize in the 
present work than in the Menaechmi by the 
same editor (Class. Rev. Vol. iv.). Schoell’s 
principle is to adopt in each passage the 
spelling best attested by MSS. i that pas- 
sage. I donot personally like the principle : 
it leads to spelling common words in several 
different ways in the same author.? But 
I will only call attention to passages in 
which Schoell appears not to have carried 
out his own principle. In 92 I regard 
IBEIS as a mere mistake of A : cf. OBELIC- 
JAM Rud. 770. In 165 A has COMITES 
(vocative), which is in every way preferable 
to comitis of the Palatine MSS. In 600 f. 
the M&S. point to accersituram, accersiwisse, 
not arcessituram, arcessiuisse. In 166 the 
MSS. have ecquis ; the first syllable is short, 
asin Rud. 413 ; but is this a sufficient reason 
for spelling equis ? 

I have noticed a few misprints: see lines 
136 (,), 141 (.), 143 (no.), 238 (, before my- 
ropola), 252 (:), 260 (adit), 280 (2), 806 (és 
occentem). 

In conclusion [ would call attention to the 
valuable Appendix in which Schoell has col- 
lected all the emendations of importance 
which have been made in the Casina: apart 
from the other services rendered to criticism 
by this edition, the Appendix alone es- 
tablishes a claim to our gratitude, and ren- 
ders the present work indispensable to all 
students of the text. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


But 


2 E. g. tmpudens and inpudens, obsecro and opsecro, 
minoris and minores, hirqui and irei, preti and 
pretei, &e. Arcesso and accersv and similar cases, in 
which the evidence points to the probability that 
the ancients recognized two different words or two 
different forms of the same word, stand on a different 
footing. 
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PESKETT’S CAESAR 2&.C. I. 


Gai Tuli commentariorum de bello civili, liber 
primus, with introduction, notes, and 
maps, by A. G. Peskert, M.A. xx. +172 
pp. Cambridge, Pitt Press Series, 1890. 3s. 


As compared with Mr. Peskett’s somewhat 
perfunctory edition of the Gallic War, 
previously published in this series, his 
work on the Civil War shows great improve- 
ment in many ways. This is partly due to 
the subject-matter, which in the Civil War 
makes far greater demands on the resources 
of reader or editor; partly to the greater 
indefiniteness of its tradition, which stimu- 
lates criticism ; but partly no doubt to the 
experience gained by the editor during his 
previous work, 

Mr. Peskett is thoroughly at home in the 
extensive literature of his subject, so much 
so as to forget that no young student, and 
few teachers who may use his book, can 
profit by the citation of editors and critics 
without more definite bibliographical infor- 
mation concerning them than he here gives. 
A brief bibliography to accompany the 
notes, giving besides the usual data a con- 
cise indication of the general principles 
of criticism which guide each editor or 
commentator, would be very useful, and 
would greatly enchance the value of the 
book. ‘To cite Hellebodius, Nipperdey, and 
Paul, as authors of this or that reading, 
means little to the student who does not 
appreciate the relative authority and ten- 
dencies of these and other critics. The 
enormous activity of the last decade in the 
elucidation and criticism of Caesar’s commen- 
taries has resulted in the entire recasting of 
the leading editions. In general Mr. Peskett 
has drawn from the latest and best aids. It 
is all the more to be regretted that the 
Kraner-Hoffman edition of the Civil War, 
long the surest and safest guide among the 
German editions, should be cited in the 
ninth edition (1885). This had for some 
time been acknowledged by its best friends 
to be out of date, but the tenth edition 
(1890) with its extensive revision put the 
work once more securely in its old relative 
position. To be regretted also is the fact 
that Mr. Peskett makes no use of the excel- 
lent lexicon of Menge-Preuss. This is by 
no means made superfluous by the more 
elaborate but less incisive and scholarly work 
of Meusel. 

In an introduction of twelve pages Mr. 
Peskett gives a useful sketch of events 


leading up to the Civil War. Here, as in 
various passages in the exegetical notes, he 
shows that he is strongly in sympathy with 
the reaction against Mommsen’s imperialism. 
He is distinctly anti-Caesarian, sometimes 
rather uncharitably so, especially when 
weighing the conflicting testimonies of Cicero 
and Caesar. 

The text is independently constituted 
from the MSS., in general with good conser- 
vative judgment. An appendix of fourteen 
pages gives information—unusually full for 
a work of this scope—about the various 
MSS. readings and the corrections of editors. 
Mr. Peskett is repeatedly happy in explana- 
tions of the genesis of corruptions from the 
MSS. readings, and this may be regarded as 
the dominant characteristic of his inde- 
pendent text-criticism. In my opinion, he 
lays far too little emphasis on the marginal 
gloss as a source of corruption. Here, the 
principles of Nipperdey and Dinter might 
well have weighed more in the critical 
balance. Mr, Peskett is happy also in 
several defences of MSS. readings which are 
usually rejected. As an instance, I may 
cite his retention and defence of tot tan- 
tasque classes paratas Ixxxv. 6. Commen- 
tators too often forget Caesar the rhetorician 
in Caesar the apologetic historian. Mr. 
Peskett modestly suggests several original 
emendations, without however incorpo- 
rating them in his text. One of these, XIT 
for XXII of the MSS. Ixxviii. 1, is certainly 
deserving of general acceptance. On the 
other hand, his acceptance of Hoffmann’s IT 
for the IIII of the MSS. at xxx. 2, general 
as it is, seems to me unwarranted. Domi- 
tius hastily raises circiter XX cohortes (xv. 
7). How many of these are included in 
milites Domitianos sacramentum apud se 
dicere iubet (xxiii. 5), it is impossible to say. 
But the exigencies of the siege of Corfinium, 
and the fact that Caesar plainly wishes to 
avoid compulsion, as in the similar case with 
the soldiers of Afranius (Ixxxvi. 3), make a 
reduction of the extemporized cohorts to the 
full legion complement of ten very probable. 
Or they may have become thus reduced 
under Asinius Pollio, before Curio is 
sent to join them in Sicily. So that Curio 
must take three legions, to make the four 
which he loses for Caesar in Africa. 

The citation of the numerous emenda- 
tions proposed by editors and critics leaves 
little to be desired. Heller’s sola eorum 
audacia, for the hopeless salutis latorum 
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audacia of the MSS. at v. 3, deserves notice 
on Mr. Peskett’s favourite principle of cri- 
ticism. However it may be with the Gallic 
War, where the classification of the MSS. 
and the determination of their relative value 
has attained at least a provisional de- 
finiteness, the time is not yet ripe for a 
definitive text of the Civil War. Meanwhile 
the careful discussion and healing of isolated 
passages must be the best preparatory 
activity. Along this line Mr. Peskett’s 
little edition renders no slight service. 

The exegetical notes are full (107 pages 
of notes to 45 of text), admirably written, 
with none of the angularity so common in 
lemma literature, scholarly, and generally 
trustworthy. Syntactical notes are perhaps 
too infrequent, certainly they do not pre- 
dominate. There are perhaps twenty 
references to Roby’s Latin Grammar, and to 
Draeger’s Historical Syntax. Questions of 
history, chronology, geography, and military 
tactics are far more fully treated than is usual 
in other books of this series. The illustrative 
citations from Cicero’s letters are almost 
exhaustive, while Appian, Florus, Lucan, 
Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Plutarch, Velleius, 
Valerius and Strabo are all laid under con- 
tribution, Only rarely has a really striking 
illustration from a Greek or Roman writer 
escaped the editor’s notice. One looks per- 
haps for a reference to Thue. i. 13, 6 in the 
note on the founding of Massilia (xxxiv. 2) ; 
to Arrian, Anab. i. 4, 6 in the note on rege 
Norico (xviii. 5); to Plut. Anton. 45 in the 
note on denarios L (lii. 2); to the various 
passages in the Civil War and African War 
which give us the subsequent career of the 
soldiers of Afranius and Petreius (Ixxxvii. 


Livy, Book V. Edited for the Syndies of the Uni- 
versity Press. By L. Wuipstry, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1890. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts edition consists of introduction, text with 
headings and marginal analysis, explanatory notes, 
and critical appendix on the text. The introduction 
deals with general questions which are perhaps 
scarcely in place in an edition of a single book ; 
but the part dealing with the history contained in 
the fifth hook (pp. xi. to xxix.) is thoroughly use- 
ful, and sufficiently treated. The text is carefully 
and judiciously edited and the critical appendix 
useful. In one place (c. 43 $1) Mr. Whibley has 
ventured on an emendation of his own, nequaquam 
for nequiquam. This may be right. But the MSS. 
reading nequiquam is perfectly intelligible, if under- 
stood ex sententia Gallorum. The panic of the 
Romans had not produced the result the Gauls hoped 
for, therefore was fruitless from their point of view. 

NO. XLIV. VOL, V. 
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Jin.). Rarely does one miss any needed ex- 
planation. Once or twice the editor seems 
to create a difficulty’ where none exists, and 
then to claim the reward of a discoverer, as 
in the notes on cum communibus inimicis 
iv. 4, carris iunctis and XXII at liv. 3. It 
is most unnatural, considering the real 
exigency of the situation to make carris 
iunctis refer to the attaching of the horses, 
and the two examples cited are not apposite. 
But these are rare defects. The tone of the 
notes is refreshingly independent, without 
being controversial, and nothing is further 
from the editor’s thoughts than iurare in 
verba Germani. In spite of their sugges- 
tiveness and critical acumen, I do not think 
that those notes by Dr. J. 8S. Reid which are 
enclosed in brackets add to the value of the 
book, and they involve a sacrifice of unity. 
The typographical execution of the book is 
excellent. I have noted only one evident 
misprint, Spain for Sicily p. 159. The 
modern name for Massilia is twice printed 
Marseille on p. 101. 

This excellent edition should bring the 
study of the Civil War more generally into 
schools. No better study to introduce to 
Cicero’s orations, and give them a historical 
setting, could be found. Even granting the 
superior transmission of the Gallic War to 
us, it is to be regretted that our schools give 
such preference to its narrower and 
secondary interests. Like the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, it deals with events which, while 
of unique interest, are yet outside the main 
stream of history. 

B. PERRIN. 

ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O. 

April, 1891. 


The notes are sound an@ scholarly, and contain a 
great deal of information useful to any student read- 
ing this book. In some cases perhaps the information 
seems more than sufficient. But it is always difficult 
in an edition of this kind to decide what is necessary 
and what is not. What is superfluous for a school- 
boy reading the book under a master may be neces- 
sary for a private student or even for a poll under- 
graduate. Ina few cases a note seems to be omitted 
where it would be desirable. I subjoin some more 
detailed criticism on a few points in the notes. 

C. 2, § 9, quidnam...facturi essent.—Mr. Whibley 
follows apparently some modern authorities in his 
note on this construction, Roby perhaps among the 
number, though he is not distinct on the point. 
But is it not the case that questions in the subjune - 
tive in oratio recta require the subjunctive in oratio 
obliqua also ? 

C. 3, § 2, si umquam.—This note seems rather 
confused, if not misleading. wmquam is used in 
conditions excluding an affirmative result. That is 
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so here. ‘If it has ever been doubted at all’ implies 
‘it has never been doubted.’ 

C. 4, § 10, a note on the tense of abscedimus seems 
wanted here. 

C. 4, § 11, 1. 27, quam procul.—This note is not 
very intelligible. guam procul adomo? is of course 
not the ‘indignant question’ alluded to, but a 
schoolboy might very easily think it was, especially 
as piget has not a note of interrogation after it, as it 
should have to suit the note, but only one of excla- 
mation. Even assuming the note of interrogation, 
the structure of two antithetical asyndeta questions 
conveying an argument ex contrario is not clearly 
explained. 

C. 5, § 8, ‘a cupiditate.—The preposition a is 
frequently used in Livy...to denote internal or ex- 
ternal cause.’ This is insufficient : ab secundis rebus 
incauti (external cause) is different from ab simili 
clade profugus (also external cause). Draeger’s ex- 
planation of this use is fuller and better. 

C. 5, § 10, si dederis.—This note seems also in- 
sufficient. 

C. 6, § 12, iv. 52. 11’ should be iv. 56. 11. 

C. 9, § 2, “‘cum pedibus iretur, ‘when a division 
was being taken.’” Rather, ‘when the proposal was 
being assented to (on the point of being passed) 
without discussion or opposition.’ Pedibus ire in 
sententiam, whether it necessarily implies a discessio 
or not, always seems to imply a ‘silent’ vote; ef. 
xxvii. 34 and compare the use of pedarii. And 
that is the point here. The proposal was on the 
point of being carried without any opposition, when 
Sergius and Verginius interposed, 

C. 10, § 9, “desiderio, ‘need of a master’s care.’ 
Livy’s quasi-poetical use of the word implying a 
personification seems to call for notice here. 

C. 11. § 4, trepidi rerum suarum.—It is hardly an 
adequate explanation of this construction to say 
that it is ‘apparently an imitation of Vergil xii. 
589.’ 

C. 12, § 7.1. 5, ‘* per tribunos, ‘on account of (the 
opposition of) the tribunes.’” This is not quite 
satisfactory. Schoolboys have to be taught that as a 
rule per does not = propter. Therefore, if a note is 
given here at all, the apparent violation of the rule 
in this and similar expressions, e.g, per me licct, 
should be explained. 

C. 16, § 4, ‘indignitas=indignatio as in 45. 6’ 
(where it is translated ‘indignation’). Here again, 
if a note is given, it should be fuller and the sub- 
jective use of the word pointed out. 

C. 25, § 6, ‘‘ enimvero, ‘but, really’ marks a con- 
trast.” This is very questionable. Hand Tursell. 
ii. 407 says enimvero never=sed, ‘nam etiamsi vero 
saepe opponit rem aliquam, tamen quae in eo minor 
est asseverationis vis, magnam in se habet enimvero, 
quod...nec separat aut ex adverso opponit.’ Eninvera 
here seems to be used, as it so often is in Livy, to 
introduce a statement, the reasonableness of which 
any one will readily understand; as Hand says, 
‘adhibetur in iis rebus quarum causa facile a quovis 
intelligitur, ubi nos dicimus, mit gutem recht, es ver- 
steht sich,’ ‘obviously’ ‘he need hardly say that.’ 
The contrast is conveyed by the sense of the two 
sentences. ‘His own conscience’ as translation of 
swam conscientiam is scarcely satisfactory without 
some explanation. 

C. 26, § 7. 1. 38, ** aliws exercitus ‘the rest of the 
army.’” The peculiarity of Livy’s usage of alius 
shouid be pointed out; otherwise students may be 
misled as to the use of the word generally. 

C. 30. $1. 1. 26, ‘ut qui. wt gives to the relative 
the same causal idea as guippe and is followed by the 
subjunctive.” This is distinctly misleading. (1) A 
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schoolboy might suppose that gwippe could be sub- 
stituted for wt here, (2) wé gui is not causal here, if 
it ever (strictly speaking) is so. ut qui meminissent 
=simply ‘as men who remembered,’ the subjunctive 
implying as with sunt qui, ete. that the speaker is 
thinking of the people he is addressing as a kind of 
men, or as men who come within a certain descrip- 
tion, not as a certain set of individuals. 

C. 30. §7, ‘ antiquarunt.—antiquare (=to leave in 
its former state) was used of rejecting a measure.’ 
So Lewis and Short. But the immediate derivation 
of the technical term was surely from the voting 
tablet with A (=antiqguo) written on it. <Antiquare 
in the technical sense was to antiquo a measure, 
that is, record an A vote against it. 

C. 33. § 9. 1. 19, ‘capita originis ‘mother cities,’ 
lit. ‘chief towns of the starting place.’” The 
literal translation should be made intelligible, if 
it is to explain how capita originis=* mother 
cities.’ 

C. 34. § 3. 1. 7, in quas sedes.—This surely cannot 
properly be called ‘ attraction of the relative intg the 
case of the antecedent’ (qguas is in its own case) but 
rather transference of the antecedent into the relative 
clause, a condensed form of expression, in which 
sometimes a preposition does double duty, as in the 
passage quoted in the note, cwm essent in quibus de- 
monstravi anyustiis=in tis angustiis in quibus esse eos 
demonstravi, A corresponding condensation in English 
would be ‘into whatever homes the gods should give 
them’ instead of ‘into such homes as,’ etc. 

C. 35§6. It should be pointed out that this dis- 
regard of the distinction between etiam and quogue 
begins with Livy. 

U. 36. § 5, ‘‘quodnam id ius esset ‘ what right they 
had to seek.’”” Rather ‘ what sort of Jaw (or justice) 
it was to seek’ that is, on what principle of justice 
they sought. 

C. 38. § 1. 1. 11, “non deorum saliem, si non 
hominwm, memores ‘regardless not only of men, but 
even of the gods.’” This translation does not quite 
give the full force of the Latin words, and the note 
which follows it, ‘st non is almost always, &c.,’ is 
not quite intelligible. The fact is ‘not regarding at 
least the gods if not men’ is really an elliptical way 
of saying ‘not regarding the gods (as at least they 
should have done) evep it they did not regard men.’ 
Saltem suggests an unexpressed apodosis to the st 
clause, compare ii. 43. 8 nec illos, etsi non adhortatio 
invisi ducis suum saltem flagitium...cogere potuit 
gradum accelerare, where the et before si and the ar- 
rangement of the sentence makes the construction 
clearer. The unexpressed apodosis in these cases is in 
sense the same as the statement of the principal 
clause. 

C. 46 § 3, ‘sperans esse.—The infinitive present is 
often found after spero or spes est, the verb itself con- 
taining the idea of futurity.’ If this is true, it seems 
almost to follow that spero would never require the 
future after it. Is not the explanation here rather 
that sutis spero does not contain the idea of futurity, 
but practically =confido ? 

In offering these criticisms I have no wish to 
detract from the general merit of the edition which 
seems to me to be scholarly and useful, especially in 
the historical part of it. 

H. M. STEPHENSON. 


The Satires of Juvenal: edited by T. B, Lipsy, 
Ph.D., Boston University. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co. 


No edition of Juvenal has been published in America 
hitherto except Leverett’s, in 1853, and Hart’s re- 
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visionof Macleane, At first sight Professor Lindsay’s 
handy and well printed volume appears welcome 
enough, but it needs no very careful examination to 
show that it does not fairly represent American 
scholarship. It contains all the Satires except the 
sixth and ninth, which, with some lines here and 
there in the others, are omitted because the editor 
wished ‘to make the best work of Juvenal readable 
without awkwardness even in mixed classes.’ The 
text is said to agree in the main with that of 
Biicheler’s edition of Jahn, which of course is based 
on Cod. P. A list of 45 places is given in which Pro- 
fessor Lindsay has adopted other readings than those 
of Biicheler ; this list is supposed to be complete, but 
one may doubt it from the fact that in Sat. iii, 78 he 
reads miseris (to be sure from the schedae Arovienscs) 
where Biicheler has iusseris with p w (erasa P). Pro- 
fessor Lindsay never states his reasons for departing 
from Biicheler ; yet omitting nine of the 46 passages 
(as being places in which P is illegible or which ditfer 
merely in minor matters of punctuation from 
Biicheler), it appears that, out of the 37 which 
remain, twenty-two are departures from Cod. P. It is 
difficult to see on what principle these differences are 
to be justified, especially in the matter of spelling, 
where for instance he prints pendentis, but not 
exanimis nor felicis nor praegnas. In not one of the 
22 passages has he anything new to offer us, and in 
seven he stands alone of recent editors in the readings 
he adopts. Two of these are in spelling (i. 122 ; vil. 
134) ; two in orthography (vii. 121 ; viii. 176) ; three 
in words, In the first of these he reads illic for the 
adverb 7li (v. 42) with Heinrich and the last century 
editions. In viii. 68 he gives primwm, with the 
remark that several editors have privum, the fact 
being that Salmasius’s emendation has been adopted 
by all modern editors except Heinrich, In viii. 239 
he reads (again only with Heinrich) gente for monte. 
It is to be supposed that he has himself read vi. 296 
and ix. 131, though he does not print them. 

The commentary has the merit of brevity, and the 
statements made there are in general correct. But it 
does not seem to be based upon that close study of 
the habits of style and expression of the author which 
ought to be one of the first steps in the preparation 
of an edition, Only in one passage has the writer of 
this notice observed any reference to this matter—in 
iii. 247, where on pingwia crura luto is the hardly 
necessary remark, ‘ Notice the omission of the verb ; 
common in Juvenal,’ without a single cross reference. 
In only three or four places is there any note on the 
language of the Silver Age, and here again there are 
no cross references to speak of. In syntax a good 
many constructions are named, but none explained, 
and there are hardly any references to grammars, or 
to parallels in other authors. Professor Lindsay 
seems fond of Roby’s somewhat questionable theory 
that tanti and quanti were originally locatives; he 
repeats it three times (iii. 54, 225; vii. 45; and no 
cross references). He accepts Weidner’s notion that 
in i. 70 we should understand co with sitiente, and 
consider vivo a dative, an explanation so harsh that 
nobody else has everadopted it. In iii. 54 he remarks 
that non is rarely, as here, used for ne and refers to 
Hor. A.P. 460; he might have added several other 
parallels from the same author and from later ones, 
and explained why, in xiv. 48, he felt it necessary to 
read ne with inferior codd, instead of nee with P. On 
eloquio in vii. 139 he remarks that both dat. and abl. 
are used with fidere and confidere ; true enough, but 
why not say in what authors, for in Juvenal we 
cannot tell from this passage nor from xiv. 58 (not 
referred to) with which case we have to deal ? 

We come finally to the best part of the book—the 
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treatment of the Realien. Juvenal is a fine field for 
the study of private antiquities, and the editor has 
made much of his opportunity. The explanations 
are correct and to the point. There are further nearly 
a hundred woodcuts, illustrative of the subjects 
discussed, carefully drawn and clearly printed. No 
statement, however, is made of the ancient sources 
from which they are taken—an aggravating omission, 
But it is evident that many of them are from the 
American reprint of Guhl and Koner, issued by the 
same publishers. None of these, consequently, are 
later than 1875, an unfortunate circumstance in 
several instances, especially in the case of the plan of 
the Forum. Again in several cuts the letters which 
served as keys for explanations in Guhl and Koner are 
here retained, though the explanations are not fully 
given; for example in the house of Pansa (which 
differs somewhat from the plan in the last edition of 
Overbeck) and in that of the Roman camps, But on 
the whole the pictures from ancient sources are 
excellently chosen and described. Not so much can 
be said for the modern ones. The familiar picture of 
the crowded Appian Way was a good choice, for 
almost every person and thing in it may serve to 
illustrate a line in Juvenal. But what has Claudius 
behind the curtain to do with the fourteenth Satire, 
and from whence came the wondrous portrait of an 
Irishman ina wreath, which forms the frontispiece 
and is labelled Juvenal ? 
Morris H. MorGan. 
Harvard University. 
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The Eclogues of Calpurnius. 
English Verse by Edward J. L, Scorr. 
Sons.) 3s. 6d. 


Tus translation was undertaken ‘at the urgent 
request’ of Prof. Robinson Ellis, who could doubtless 
justify urgency for the study of Calpurnius. His 
choice, in any case, of a translator was most fortunate : 
Mr Scott is realiy something like a master of 
octosyllabic verse, into which he has translated the 
seven undoubted Lclogues, discarding the four now 
usually ascribed toanother hand. Not even the grace 
of Mr Scott’s translation can conceal the fact that 
Calpurnius’ £elogues are almost slavishly imitated 
from Virgil’s. But by his choice of metre Mr Scott 
has given a certain bright freshness to his translation 
which the original Helogues can hardly be said to 
possess. In a word, Calpurnius has imitated Virgil 
where Virgil is least original and most indebted to 
Theocritus ; and yet Mr Scott has given to his 
translation of Calpurnius much of the grace of original 
oetry. Here and there, it is true, his skill fails 
ba: as e.g. in Eel. ; iv. ll. 27-8: 


certe mea carmina nemo 
Praeter ab his scopulis ventosa remurmurat Echo. 


‘For past a doubt not one my strains 
Repeats, except the Echo’s sough, 
Reverberating from yon bluff.’ 


Neither ‘ sough’ nor ‘ reverberating’ suits the gentle 
re-echoing of a pastoral strain. Again, in el. vi. 1. 
44-5, ‘a pendent tusk is lain’ is doubtful English, 
and self-contradictory : in Hel. iv. 1. 136 English 
readers of Keats and Tennyson will find it hard to 
endure the classical correctness of ‘Oréads.’ But 
these are slight flaws: here is Mr Scott at his best, 
in one of the best passages of his original—( Zed. iii. IL. 
55-62) : 

I am that Lycidas, whose voice, 

You vowed, could make you oft rejoice 
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To hear its tones, on whom you rained 
Delicious kisses unrestrained 

Full many a time ; nay, thought not wrong 
To interrupt my half-heard song, 
Seeking once more to kiss in play 

My lips, as o’er the reeds they stray. 

Ah grief! and could you in the end 

To love of Mopsus condescend ! 

His feeble Muse, nis rough-toned speech, 
His scrannel straw’s ill-grating screech! 
Whom follow you, whom, Phyllis, fly ? 
Far goodlier man, they say, am I, 

Than e’er was he ; that this is so, 

Your own lips told me long ago. 


Like most poets, Calpurnius is least good when he 
is most courtier-like : correspondingly, Mr Scott is 
at his best in rendering ‘the happy country tone’, 
while his verse falls flat in compliments to Caesar. 

It may be well to call his attention to a curious slip 
on p. 7, whereby the river Ladon appears instead of 
the shepherd Lygdon. 
E. D. A. MorsuEap. 


Worterbuch zu den homerischen Gedichten. 
Fiirschiiler bearbeitet von Dr. GeorG AUTENRIETH, 
Mit vielen Holzschnitten and zwei Karten. Sechste 
verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: 1890. 3 Mk. 

AvuTENRIETH’s Homerie Dictionary has been an em- 

inently useful book, as is shown by the six large 

editions of the original, published in seventeen years, 
and by the translations into several languages. The 
book is known too well to need cither praise or 
biame for its general plan. The later editions have 
thrown off several of the fads of the original work, 
such as the unpractical arrangement of the words, ac- 
cording tothe forms which happened to be in Homeric 
use, a somewhat excessive indulgence in oriental illus- 
trations applied tothe Homeric age, and the Latin 
translation of most words. A considerable number 
of woodcuts and some ‘ family-trees ’ have been added, 

The author endeavours to give the results of recent 
research, and does so in the main. The broom could 
be used more freely on some rubbish,—to clear away 
such etymologies as those for“Hpy and cé. Whether 
true or not, such derivations have no place in an ele- 
mentary book. In some very ininor matters the book 
shows the absence of a minute revision. For instance, 
in the first edition, the author began marking the 
quantities by adding a parenthetical note, as GAAoce 

_ vl, adore [_ VU], even though, as in these 

cases, the quantity of each syllable was distinct. 

But presently the simple device of marking the 

quantity of the doubttul vowels only commended 

itself and was adopted. In the five new editions of 
the work, however, the [_ J J] ete. stand just as they 

did in the first. So, too, some false accents, as 

ayopnrns, have been handed down. The woodeuts 

are not conveniently arranged for reference. For 
instance, under reuwadSoda we have a scene in which 
no meumHBodor is visible, but in which two youths 
are roasting meat. This cut should stand under 
6BeAoto1, Where a reference is giveng to meumadBwAa 

[stc.]. From the first edition is inherited ‘wépa, a 

« 242,’ where the note that mapa is mapa in « 242 is 

based on old editions. Bekker in 1848, and almost 

all editors since, read map fp The statement that 
apyupémea is found only in the J/ia/ overlooks 

w 92. ‘lo see yAavkams ’AOhry explained as owl-eyed, 

is almost amusing; especially since this is not an 

unconscious survival from an earlier edition. In the 
fourth edition, ‘owl-eyed’ is said to be due to a mis- 
understanding of ancient commentators. 

But this is not the place for a list of errata ; and 
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while the book before us is not perfect, nor of such 
convenient form as Dr. Keep’s translation of an early 
edition, it has been greatly improved and is well 
adapted to its use. 

T. D. Seymour. 


Georgii Cyprii Descriptio Orbis Romani, ac- 
cedit Leonis Imperatoris Diatyposis genuina adhue 
inedita. Edidit praefatus est commentario instruxit 
H. Geizur (Lipsiae: Teubner). pp. [xxii + 247. 
3 Mk. 

Tur ‘Description of the Roman World, by George of 

Cyprus’ is the topographical list better known as the 

first of the‘Notitiae Episcopatuum’ published by 

Parthey and often quoted by writers on Byzantine 

geography. The present edition is something more 

than a revised and accessible text edited by a com- 
petent and experienced scholar, though it possesses 
these very considerable merits. Its chief feature is 
its editor’s treatment of the second part of the list. 

In an elaborate preface he points out that the list 

really falls into two parts, each containing about 500 

names. The first part is really a list of bishopries 

for the diocese of Constantinople and gives, in the 
usual fashion of an Episcopal notitia, the provinces 
and sees of the metropolitans, autocephali, and bishops 
within the area indicated. The second part does 
nothing of the sort, It includes some of the East 
and the relics of Byzantine power in Italy, Africa, and 

Spain at the time of its composition, and it deals 

with them as civil not ecclesiastical districts, It 

mentions towns not bishoprics, civil rather than 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, fortresses rather than holy 
cities, feye@ves and odAto, not Episcopal dioceses. 

Hence Dr Gelzer concludes that the seeond half of 

the Notitia is really a secular document, with one or 
two ecclesiastical notes introduced by a later hand. 
The conclusion seems very probable. It is true, 
as Prof Ramsay points out in his new book (Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 93), that asa rule Zeno’s 
principle was carried out and each city had a bishopric, 
and that the ecclesiastical and civil topography was 
often identical. It is possible also that Dr. Gelzer has, 
in his arguments, not made quite enough allowance 
for this resemblance. Still, the differences which he 
points out are so marked that his theory seems tole- 
rably certain. Dr. Gelzey then goes on to settle the 
authorship and date of the work. A note in the two 
principal MSS. states that the whole Notitia was com- 
piled by one Basileios, while the Cyprian section is 
said to be by one Peapytos 6 Kimpuos and, as the Cyprian 
section belongs to the second part of the work, that 
writer may be assumed to have written the second 
part. The date of Basileios or at least of the first 
part is fixed by internal evidence to the early part of 
the ninth century and the date hitherto usually 
assigned, A.D, 883, on the authority of a note in one 
MS., is set aside as intrinsically improbable and 
devoid of good authority. The date of the second 
part is, of course, not necessarily the same as that of 
Basileios; indeed it seems to be a good deal earlier, 
somewhere about A.D. 600. If this be so, the second 
part will have to be considered far carlier than the or- 
dinary Notitiae Episcopatuum. There are one or two 
difficulties in the way of this, notably the difficulty 
that the Byzantine empire was not the same from 
A.D. 600 till A.p. 830, and it is strange that Basileios 
should not have taken this into account. However, 
Byzantine writers did sometimes do such things, and 
Dr.Gelzer’s theory appears to have most weight on 
its side. It is not the only contribution he has 
mace to our knowledge of the treatise, for he has add- 
ed copious topographical notes on the second part, 
and has also edited, in better shape than had been pre- 
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viously done, certain véa taxtixd, which are apparently 

the work of Leo the Wise, and he has completed 

his excellent book by full indices and four good maps. 
F. HAVERFIELD, 


Chronologie de l’Empire Romain, publi¢e sous 
Ja direction de R. CaGnat, par GrorGES GoyAu, 
Kléve de l’Kcole Normale Superieure. Paris. 1891. 
6 fres. 

Tus very useful little volume is the work of a pupil 

of Mons. Cagnat, who, wishing to occupy the leisure 

time of his second year with some employment which 
would be at once useful to others as well as profit- 

able to his own studies, was advised to compose a 

chronology of the Roman empire. That the work 

will be useful to students of the period, there can be 
little doubt. In studying historians like Dio Cassius, 
or the Scriptores historiae Augustae or Inscriptions, 
it is often impossible to solve the chronological ques- 
tions raised without a considerable amount of re- 
search, either in a regular chronology, ¢.g. Clinton's 
Fasti, or in thescattered monographs and review-arti- 
cles which deal with particular points. But Clinton 
is to a certain extent antiquated, having been com- 
posed before the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions or the 
numismatic collection of Cohen were ‘published, 
while scattered articles are often either unknown or 
inaccessible. The present chronology, which refiects 
the greatest credit upon the industry and research of 
Mons. Goyau, has been compiled with great care 
from the most recent authorities, and certainly, as 
far as 1 have examined it, is thoroughly reliable. It 
begins with the battle of Actium, and reaches down 
to the death of Theodosius. Each page has three 
columns, the first containing the names of the con- 
suls, both ordinarii and, as far as they are known, 
suffecti ; the second gives the principal events, liter- 


ary, historical and ecclesiastical, together with the 


names of the praefects of the praetorium, the 
vigiles, the City and the Annona. The third 
column contains, whenever it can be ascertained, the 
precise date in the year, by day or month, or when 
this is impossible, by summer or winter, ete. At the 
foot of each page are very full and careful references 
both to classical authors and to the latest authorities, 
so that every facility is afforded for going into the 
question of all disputed dates. When it is added 
that at the end of each year is given a list of all the 
laws (decreta, edicta, rescripta, ete.) belonging to the 
year, preserved in the Digest or the Codes, it will be 
seen how considerable and useful a piece of work 
Mons Goyau has performed. It would be well if 
other young students both in France and elsewhere 
would imitate so meritorious an example. 
KE. G. Harpy. 


La langue francaise depuis les origines jusqu’a 
la fin du XI¢ siécle. Vol. i. E. ETIENNE (Paris, 
Bouillon). 10 fres. 

Tuk last few years have seen the publication of several 

works of the highest value in the department of 

Romance Philology. Among these the present vol- 

ume may justly claim a prominent place, and it will 
«warmly welcomed by students of the early French 

sunguage and literature. For the classical student 
proceeding to investigate the development of Latin 
on Gallic soil it will be doubly valuable, as forming 
in some sort a link between Schuchardt’s Vokalismus 
des Vulyérlateins aud the ever increasing literature in 
the wider tield of Mediaeval and Modern French; and 
as affording a good working résumé of the results of 
recent phonetic and linguistic study of the earliest 
extant monuments of the French language. To the 
student who is concerned with these monuments only 
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in so far as they are important for the study of litera- 
ture, it offers an exhaustive and valuable linguistic 
commentary which must greatly facilitate the under- 
standing of such a text as the Chanson de Roland. 
The author needs no excuse for restricting his inves- 
tigations to the limited and remote period indieated in 
the title of his work. A language which inthe seventh 
century was already ripe for all the requirements 
of epic song, and which, in the eleventh, could pro- 
duce a Song of Roland, may well dispense with apolo- 
gists. Far from being in an elementary stage of 
development, it already affords a worthy field for the 
most ambitious investigator. At the same time the 
small number of extant texts has enabled M. Etienne 
to cover the whole field with a thoroughness which 
leaves littie to be desired. A preliminary condition 
of the satisfactory performance of such a work is the 
establishment of a critical text where the extant 
manuscripts vary considerably among themselves, or 
where a unique manuscript obviously fails to reproduce 
the text of the original version. This preliminary 
work, in the case of the St Ledger and the Alexis, has 
already been performed by Gaston Paris, whose 
canons of criticism Clédat has also adopted in his 
classical edition of the Holand. The Oaths, Eulalia, 
and Valenciennes Fragment present nosimilar difficulty, 
but the extant versions of the Voyage de Charlemagne 
and the Laws of William the Conqueror are known to 
differ so widely from the original text that, notwith- 
standing Koschwitz’s scholarly edition of the former, the 
greatest caution is necessary in invoking their author- 
ity, except in illustiation of the syntax of the period. 
The utility of the Provengal vowel system as a basis 
for the hypothetical reconstruction of the vowel devel- 
opments of pre-literary French may justify some 
regret that the early Provencal monuments are ex- 
cluded from the present work. Thus, not only is no 
place assigned to Boece, but the Passion is also 
omitted, as belonging rather to the langue d’oc than 
to the domain of French strictly so called. 

In Book I (Phonétique) there is little, if anything, 
that can lay claim to originality, and some of the 
matter has been better and more clearly stated else- 
where. The value of this section lies in the rich pro- 
fusion of examples adduced from the available texts. 
This portion of the author’s work has been performed 
carefully, intelligently, and so exhaustively that none 
of the texts are likely to present any phonetic problem 
which is not here fully treated in its rightful place. 
Considering the archaic nature of the Oaths, permeat- 
ed, as indeed the author expressly acknowledges, by 
the influence of the Latin of written tradition, he 
sometimes invokes their authority with confidence 
where it cannot be accepted as conclusive. It seems 
probable that the young student who requires nothing 
further than a brief summary of the phonetic devel- 
opments of the French language will rather provide 
himself with some such epitome as Bourciez’s Précis 
than invest in the present volume for the sake of the 
appendix which the author has compiled for his bene- 


Books IJ and III treat of declension and conjuga- 
tion respectively; and here again the laws enunci- 
ated are illustrated by a copicus array of examples 
from the texts on which the investigations are based. 
M. Etienne’s exposition of his subject is, in the main, 
clear and precise, though not free from an occasional 
obscurity of expression. In some passages there is a 
tendency to ignore the distinction between sounds and 
their corresponding orthographical signs, Excursions 
into the field of textual criticism are only incidental, 
and consist for the most part in the expressed pre- 
fercnce for one of two or more alternative readings, 

F. SPENCER. 
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A History of Greek Literature, by THomas 
SERGEANT Perry. Large 8vo. pp. xv. + 877. 
New York: H. Holt & Co. 1890. 

Tue preface states that ‘this book is an attempt to 
recount the history of Greek literature, not so much 
to classical students as to those who have no direct 
knowledge of the subject.’ As there is no lack of 
good histories of Greek literature for the English 
reader, histories written by specialists in the field, the 
question at once arises, What new advantages are 
offered by a history which comes from a writer of large 
general culture rather than of professional training 
for the work? One finds that the author’s large read- 
ing in other literatures and histories enables him to 
draw many effective comparisons, and saves him from 
that fervid exaggeration of the genius and the products 
of the Greek mind into which the professional Helle- 
nist is prone to fall. In the main, we gain in the 
book just what we expect at the outset—breadth of 
view and independence of judgment: we miss also 
just what we expect—precision of touch and inner 
perspective. 

The author’s authorities are usually up to date. 
Many old superstitions are duly discarded. The 
theory of an early ‘Aryan Home,’ for instance, is 
discredited. But there is too often a second-hand 
tone to reference or analysis, as when ‘ silver-buckled’ 
is given as the translation of apyupdndos (p. 121). It 
suggests the German ‘mit silbernen Buckeln ver- 
sehen.’ 

An ‘it is said’ often introduces loose statement, 
as that Sokrates watched with anger the way in 
which he was caricatured in the Clouds (p. 467). The 
notices that Lucian ‘ passed through Gaul,’ that late 
in life ‘ he was reduced to poverty and compelled to 
fill a minor office in an Egyptian court of law’ (p. 
831), will not bear scrutiny. All minor writers, 
and even Appian and Pausanias are summarily and 
indistinctly treated. 

A few positive errors should perhaps be pointed 
out. Achilles does not drag Hektor’s body around 
the walls of Troy in the Jliad (p. 5), but in the 
Aeneid, This is a common error, even among pro- 
fessional Hellenists. The facts are given correctly 
on p. 48. The population of Attika, not of Athens, 
is estimated to have been 500,000 (p. 219). The 
description of the Greek theatre (p. 226 ff.) deals 
almost wholly with the features of late Roman times, 
and is full of glaring errors. Choregos and Kory- 
phaios are confounded (p. 231). Neither of them 
furnished a tripod ‘asa reward for the successful 
tragedian.” The parabasis did not follow the pro- 
logue (p. 451), nor did the chorus step from the stage 
down into the orchestra to utter it. The expenses of 
preparing the comic chorus were not borne by the 
city, nor was this ‘the case with the tragedy ’ (p. 452). 
The oration Onthe Crown is no exception to the 
rule that ‘an oration should not end in a turmoil of 
excitement’ (p. 639). Fora long time Plato was 
regarded as a model of personal beauty, although this 
reputation rests on a slenderer basis than it did 
before one of the busts supposed to portray him was 
‘discovered to be a representation of the younger 
Dionysius’ (p. 692). Is not Mr. Perry referring 
to the elegant ‘ bearded Dionysos’ among the bronzes 
of Naples ? 

In his introduction of translations Mr. Perry misses 
an opportunity to assist and instruct. They are rarely 
assigned to their authors, even in the case of such 
translations as have become integral parts of English 
literature. Surely the reader will be tempted often 
to read beyond the extracts given. Nor are the best 
translations always selected, even on the basis of Mr. 
Perry’s own estimate. After stating that the taste 
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of the present generation is best satisfied by an archaic 
prose version of Homer, he gives his lengthy extracts 
from both liad and Odyssey in Worsley’s Spenserian 
stanza. Hesiod is cited in Chapman’s version, with 
no mention of the source (p. 148). Translations by 
the same author are introduced with and without 
quotation marks. In many cases the reader might 
fairly draw the false inference that the translation 
given was by Mr. Perry himself. 

Of a piece with this careless treatment of the 
translations is the almost utter lack of cross-refer- 
ences in the text. Very rarely, too, is even a Greek 
author cited by book and verse and paragraph. In 
other ways also Mr. Perry lays too great a burden on 
the general reader, as by introducing variant or new 
names without explanation. Thus, ‘ the height of 
Pergamos’ (p. 38), Mentor (p. 84), Cronion (p. 141), 
should either not be used, or else explained. ‘A 
proud youth would say’ (p. 95), aud the reckoning 
by Olympiads (pp. 166, 168), will be dark for the 
general reader, 

Of the pictorial illustrations which form one of 
the most attractive features of the book, many are 
excellent, but some are of indifferent quality, and 
not a few positively bad. They are also occasionally 
inapposite and anachronistic, as when the Hermes of 
Praxiteles is used to illustrate the Hermes of the 
Prometheus Bound (p. 269). Conversely, a crude or 
rude art is used to illustrate a consummate literary 
work (p. 400). This should never be done except to 
establish disputed relations. Many illustrations are 
merely ornamental, and sometimes disturbing rather 
than helpful. The author evidently employs them 
xapi(duevos mapedyvrwy. 

As in the case of the translated extracts, there is 
no uniformity or precision in the description of the 
illustrations. Very seldom is the provenience or the 
present home of a work of art given, or its author, 
or its position and lesson in the history of art. For 
examples, there is lack of sufficient motive in the in- 
troduction of the famous torso of Apollonios in the 
Belvidere to illustrate the Herakleidai of Euripides 
(p. 404). On the other hand, this is one of the few 
illustrations sufficiently described. The so-called 
‘Theseus’ of the East Parthenon pediment cannot in 
any way illustrate the Theseus of the Ocdipous at 
Kolonos (p. 333). ‘Penelope at the loom’ (p. 5) 
were better introduced at p. 84, where the text by 
the way leaves the reader to infér that Penelope per- 
sisted in her stratagem even after its discovery by 
the suitors. The prostrate warrior in the Aiginetan 
pediment group (p. 133) is now generally named 
Patroklos, not Achilles. The Diskobolos Casting (p. 
580) is not in the palazzo Massimi, but in the Vati- 
can, as the position of the head shows, while the 
Diskobolos on the opposite page is not ‘ resting,’ but 
just advancing for the cast. The bust of Perikles 
given on p. 451 isin the Vatican, not the Louvre. 
Apollo’s shrine on Delos is given (p. 59) where the 
text alludes to Pytho. The purely ideal warrior 
figures of the Nereid monument are confidently called 
Greeks and Persians, and used to illustrate the 
account in the ‘ Persai of the sea-fight at Salamis ¢p. 
247). The famous stele of Aristokles, son of Aristion 
(Murray, //ist. of Greek Sculpture, p. 193), is spoken 
of in the text as ‘the statue of one of the soldiers of 
Marathon,’ and entitled ‘Soldier of Marathon, from 
the monument of Aristion’ (p. 248). The Nike of 
Paianios, at Olympia, is described as ‘from temple of 
Nike, memorial of Persian Wars’ (p. 539). 

In the difficult matter of the transcription of Greek 
and Roman proper names Mr. Perry is inconsistent. 

There is no index of illustrations, and the general 
index is meagre. From a long list of evident mis- 











prints, the following may be noted as specially mis- 

leading : Achilles for Achilleis (p. 21); Helenus for 

Helen (p. 96) ; Hermes for Herakles (p. 273) ; Nessus 

for Lichas (p. 349); butte for beetle (p. 474 dis) ; 

formed for found (p, 512); Athenian system for 

Spartan (p. 579) ; horse for noise (p. 592) ; Pliopion 

for Phokion (p. 622) ; Apollinis for Apollo (p. 788) ; 

Ermenes for Eumenes (pp. 800, 819); Samorata for 

Samosata (p. 830), ete. 

Mr. Perry’s book has many attractive features, but 
all friends of Greek studies must hope for some 
revision and correction before it is extensively 
read. B. PERRIN. 

Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

An Easy Walk through the British Museum ; 
or, How to See it ina FewHours. By Louis 
Fagan, of the British Museum. London. 1891, 
pp. 98. One shilling. 
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There is an admirable Guide to the Exhibition 
Galleries of the British Museum which is sold for 6d., 
in which each Department is treated by the respective 
officials of that Department. It was always open 
to a person of average intelligence to boil down this 
material into a popular summary: and such a work 
would have been serviceable for the use of those who 
have not much leisure time to spend in the Museum 

Mr. Fagan is a subordinate official in the Depart- 
ment of Prints. His Guide to the other departments 
of the Museum is a compilation based on the official 
publication, flavoured with cuttings from certain 
archaic Dictionaries of Biography and Mythology. 
This should have been a fairly easy task to accomplish, 
but Mr. Fagan has lamentably failed. His book is 
altogether inadequate as a guide, and it is full of gross 
blunders. 





A PETITION. 


To Spring belongs the violet, and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the Summer own. 

Grant me this favour, Muse—all else with- 
hold— 

That I may not write verse when I am old. 


And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time ! 

Be not too ready to deny me rhyme; 

And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear 
Muse, 

I beg you very gently break the news. 


Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Eis @aAcav. 
Hpos Aevxdiov- katpod mpooxnpua Oepeiov 
Brdorn épv Oadrepdv 4 Ovderoa podwv. 
Q poio’, ei wn wavra mépots, GAN’ ev ye peyvortov 


‘ ‘ Lal » la 
80s pty poveoroeiy dvta pe ynpadéov. 


"Ove 5€ y ad yihpas mpopodov p’, & poroa, 
KaTaoxol, 
pyd€ pe mpw Acirou on xapis NSvpEARs. 
Keivo 8 Grav Kaxov jpap ayn modvmipos 
avaykn, 


Tpaws po xaXeryv, povoca, pep’ dyyeAiav. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT VOULCANO (THE ANCIENT 
ITHOME), May, 1891. 


‘Hovyia Oeia, Ovyarep Avs, qv téker’ adros 
apeaBiorn xapitwv év piddryte cvven, 

cov patos, ® cwrepa, ceBaccdped evOdde mpunv 
iypevor ddyewns éextds Sdouropias: 

q Tis épw matoaca Aaxwovwv dBpipoepyav 
5 “Ezapevovdov paxpa BiBdavra voov 

Meoonvys Kpatées Kkpnpvddeos: avti S& pwvav 
pvddmidos Sewns Texoudxov te Bors, 

cEeuvns cipevewv povaxav povov évOdd dovdns 
nOoupedov te KAvew eotw aydovidur. 





Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Tne question of the authorship of the newly dis- 
covered treatise on the Athenian Constitution has 
naturally occupied a good deal of attention of 
late. By a most curious inversion of traditional 
tendencies, the sceptical view, which refuses to at- 
tribute the work to Aristotle, has found most favour 
with the English scholars who have as yet 
expressed themselves in print, while the leading 
scholars of the Continent have declared themselves 
in favour of Aristotelian authorship. No doubt 
much will be written before long on this subject, but 
at present the only detailed discussion of it that has 
appeared is a pamphlet by Dr. Friedrich Cauer of 
Tiibingen, ‘ Z/at Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener geschricben ?’ (Stuttgart, 1891). Dr. Cauer 
is a follower of Valentine Rose, and his work is a 
temperate statement of the case against the Aristo- 
telian authorship, based not, as has chiefly been the 
case in England, on the peculiarities of the language 
and style, but on the contents of the treatise. He 
admits that we have here the work which was known 
to antiquity as the ’A@nvalwy MoArrefa of Aristotle ; 
he admits that it was written during the last years 
of Aristotle’s life ; he admits that it contains much 
information of the highest value ; but he maintains 
that it was not written by Aristotle, but by a pupil 
of moderate capacity, who was directed on his path 
by the master, but was afterwards Jeft to finish his 
work by himself. The reasons with which Dr. 
Cauer supports his hypothesis are briefly as follows. 
Admitting a distinct flavour of the Peripatetic school, 
and recognizing that the work contains some valuable 
information well employed, yet he maintains that 
we also miss much that we should expect froma his- 
torian of the first order, and find much which can 
only be ascribed to a writer of very inferior capacity. 
Fg. many of Solon’s laws, which are quoted by 
Plutarch and others, are not noticed in this treatise ; 
the author tells us nothing of the legislation of the 
time of Pisistratus, and not nearly as much as he 
might of the measures of Cleisthenes; there is 
nothing about Pericles which we did not know 
before, nothing at all about Alcibiades or Hyperbolus. 
In this part of his argument it may be objected that 
Dr. Cauer is dangerously ‘ subjective’ ; because the 
author does not quote inscriptions, because he does 
not tell us all we should like to know, because he 
omits interesting matter which others record, he is 
therefore not a great historian, and therefore not 
Aristotle. He is on safer ground when he tries to 
show that the author of the MoArrefa is not at one 
with the Aristotle of the Politics ; but except in the 
case of the passages concerning Draco and Solon in 
the doubtful 12th chapter of the second book of the 
Politics, the argument turns on somewhat disputable 
points of interpretation, and the contradictions do 
not seem to be insuperable. Dr. Cauer naturally 
lays stress on the chronological difficulties involved 
in the story of Themistocles ; he also thinks he finds 
uncritical handling of the materials, and a use of 
inferior authorities, —though in these latter points we 
are back on the ‘subjective’ ground again, as the 
argument depends on what views we take as to the 
probable explanation of certain events in Greek his- 
tory. Dr. Cauer is, however, scrupulously fair in 
his reasoning, and freely admits that most of the 
points raised by him admit of explanation consist- 
ently with Aristotelian authorship; but his final 
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NOTES ON THE ’A@HNAION ILOAITEIA. 











argument is that the author of the MoArteia differs 
decisively from the author of the Politics in being a 
panegyrist of the Athenian democracy. This some- 
what surprising position involves the explanation of 
the commendation given to Nicias, Thucydides, 
Theramenes, and others as due to the ‘ sources’ used 
by the author, and it rests on an apparent misunder- 
standing of a passage in ch. 41, by which a com- 
meudation of a single step in a democratic direction 
is applied to the whole development of the unlimited 
democracy. The discussion of this view may be left 
to those critics who have condemned the Modrrefa as 
being tvo openly aristocratic in its sympathies. 

The second part of Dr. Cauer’s pamphlet (pp. 54- 
78) is occupied with discussions of isolated historical 
points, chiefly in connection with the writer’s pre- 
vious theories on Greek history, and is therefore of 
less immediate interest. The first part, though it 
does not appear convincing, and though it omits to 
attach any weight to the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity, is distinctly interesting and contains 
much careful and suggestive criticism. It may not 
convert any one who has not been converted before, 
but ne one can complain of any unfairness or pre- 
judice in the argument. '. G. K. 


In addition to Dr. Cauer’s pamphlet, mentioned 
above, several articles by leading continental scholars 
have recently appeared, dealing with the ’A@nvatwy 
MoAcrefa. Prof. Bruno Keil reprints from the Ber- 
liner Philol. Wochenschrift, Nos. 17-20, an abstract 
of the treatise, with some discussion of its character. 
He declares it to be ‘ beyond all doubt’ that the book 
proceeds from Aristotle. Prof. Rudolf Scholl re- 
prints a similar article from the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Nos. 107, 108, and he also maintains that the 
personality of the author ‘ bears the genuine features 
of Aristotle.’ Prof. Th. Gomperz contributes a de- 
scriptive article to the May number of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, and in a paper communicated to the 
proceedings of the Vienna Academy (Jahrg. 1891, 
No. x.-xi.) contests the argument against the Aristo- 
telian authorship based on the style and vocabulary 
of the treatise, with especial reference to the lists of 
*Un-Aristotelian Words and Phrases’ which have 
appeared in the Classical Review. Prof. Gomperz 
draws especial attention to the frequent occurrence 
of &at Aeyduevain the Aristotelian works ; out of 35 
words contained on two pages of the Index 18 occur 
only once in Aristotle, and on two other pages 21 out 
of 46. Professors Hultsch and Wachsmuth have 
written articles on the bearing of the new treatise 
on their special subjects, the former discussing the 
Pheidonian system of weights and measures in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologic, 1891, 
hft. 4, and the latter dealing with the topography of 
Athens in the Rheinisches Museum, xlvi. Finally, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, Prof. Wright gives a 
summary of the treatise in the Nation for May 7th, 
and Prof. Gildersleeve reviews it in the American 
Journal of Philology, vol. xii. Prof. Wright in- 
timates that he thinks it can be shown that Philo- 
chorus, writing less than 20 years after the compo- 
sition of the work, quoted it as Aristotle’s, and Prof. 
Gildersleeve states that his own first impressions are 
also in favour of Aristotelian authorship. 

Meanwhile another edition of the text has ap- 
peared, by Prof. C. Ferrini of Modena, together with 
an Italian translation, an introduction, and a few 
explanatory notes. Prof. Ferrini’s text does not 
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appear to be based on a collation of the facsimile, 
but is a revision of the British Museum text on con- 
jectural grounds, the conjectures of Prof. Blass, in 
particular, being largely ailopted. In many cases 
the text is unquestionably improved ; in some in- 
stances the corrected readings which have been ob- 
tained from a revision of the MS. supersede the con- 
jectures here adopted. The critical edition of the 
text by Professors Kaibel and Wilamowitz, based 
on an independent study of the facsimile, is likely 
to be issued shortly. 

The British Museum is now issuing a new edition 
of the facsimile, the first issue having been insuf- 
ficient to meet the demand. Several of the plates 
have been re-photographed, in the hopes of obtaining 
more satisfactory results, and in some cases with 
success. Moreover, the fragments on plates 19 and 
20 are now arranged, as nearly as may be, in their 
true order, 

F. G. K. 


In the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy 
Professor Gomperz finds fault with some English 
scholars for calling attention to points in which the 
language of the ’A@nvalwy TMoA:tela seems different 
from that of Aristotle. Professor Gomperz has no 
doubt about the authenticity of the treatise and he 
considers these criticisms on the language un- 
reasonable. As the matter is one of some importance 
and a good deal may turn upon it, I venture to make 
oue or two remarks in reply. 

He is undoubtedly right in arguing that no im- 
portance ought to be attached to new technical terms. 
One-third of the treatise is of a very technical 
nature. It was sure to be full of technical terms, 
and there is nothing surprising in some of these 
being new to us. If indeed a writer habitually 
uses one technical or semi-technical term for a 
thing, and a different technical term is used for the 
same thing in some work attributed to him, this may 
give rise to suspicion. But this is not the case, as 
far as I know, with regard to the ’A@nvaiwy Moa:tela, 
except possibly in one or two instances (¢.g. déypa, 65, 

. 

Nor again is the mere occurrence of some Gat 
Aeydueva of an unimportant kind any argument 
against the authenticity of a work. There was no 
need of Professor Gomperz’ examples to convince 
us that there are many Instances in the Aristotelian 
writings of words that are found in no author 
earlier than Aristotle and that Aristotle himself 
only uses once. But there are words and words. 
TpocavamritrecOat occurs once in Aristotle ; potpa 
‘part’ occurs once in the new treatise and not at all 
in Aristotle’s previously known writings. Professor 
Gomperz will not argue that, because the former word 
occurs only once, the absence of the second, which 
Aristotle might have used many times, is of no im- 
portance. 

The point is this. 


If a very voluminous author, 
who has often had occasion #to express some given 
idea, has never used some particular word or phrase 
to express it, the expression of it by that word or 
phrase in a writing newly discovered and attributed 


to the author is a noticeable thing. The importance 
of it does not admit of being stated in uniform 
terms. It depends on the circumstances of the case, 
such for instance as the frequency with which the 
author expresses the idea, the use of the word or 
phrase by other writers, and so on. It varies 
greatly with what may be called the grammatical 
value of the word in question. A new substantive 
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or verb may not be very remarkable, but a 
preposition or a particle or a mood, used in a way 
in which the author in all his writings has never 
used it, will seem very significant to persons ac- 
customed to the close study of language. Finally, a 
great deal depends upon the number of such apparent 
discrepancies. Instances must be counted as well as 
weighed, and weighed as well as counted. Professor 
Gomperz seems entirely to overlook the cumulative 
nature of evidence. No point by itself may be any- 
thing like conclusive, or even very strong, and yet 
a very large number of points may establish among 
them a strong presumption. A court of law will 
often find a man guilty on the ground of a number 
of circumstances, each of which by itself proves 
nothing. 

In the case with which we are immediately con- 
cerned a good many important differences have, I 
think, been pointed out. Noticeable non-Aristo- 
telian words and phrases are used; well-known 
Aristotelian words are used in a novel way, and 
others are noticeably absent altogether. In some 
small, but not therefore unimportant, points—per- 
haps they are all the more important for being 
small—the grammar of the ’A@nvalwy Modrreia diverges 
from the ordinary grammar of Aristotle. Some of 
these things are undoubtedly due to corruption, and 
several of them have already been dealt with, 
perhaps succesfully removed, by emendation of one 
kind or ‘another. Some probably may be shown to 
be Aristotelian after all. On the other hand it is 
likely enough that the list of un-Aristotelian usages 
may be enlarged. The list, as it finally stands, will 
be a thing for scholars to consider. Professor 
Gomperz somewhat exaggerates both the confidence 
with which the discrepancies have been pointed out 
and the disposition to take them as sufficient evi- 
dence of different authorship. Many of them have 
only been indicated with the proper amount of 
doubt and interrogation, and no one of the writers 
he mentions has said that any of the points or all 
of them taken together amount to proof. We are 
all, no doubt, well aware of the nature of the 
evidence with which we are dealing. Historical 
students have yet to speak much more fully than 
they have done about the contents of the treatise as 
distinct from the Greek in which it is written. They 
may tell us that there is nothing in its contents 
inconsistent with its having been written by 
Aristotle, and with its being the same treatise in the 
same form that was familiar to Plutarch and others. 
On the other hand they may find great difficulties 
one way or another. In any case the evidence of 
language and the evidence of contents must be 
taken side by side. 

But another thing remains to be said about the 
language. Over and above the use of particular ex- 
pressions there is the general style of an author, 
‘ something far more deeply interfused’ than the use 
of this or that word or phrase, and the consideration 
of it isa more difficult, jas it is often a more import- 
ant, task. It would be interesting to collect the 
suffrages of scholars as to whether the style of the 
’"A@nvatwy TMoArrela reminds them of the style of 
Aristotle. Making allowance for the narrative 
character of most of the treatise (with which some 
parts of the Politics admit best of being compared), 
I still think that the style is not Aristotelian. I do 
not therefore conclude that Aristotle was cer- 
tainly not the author, any more than I conclude it 
from the use of particular expressions, but con- 
siderable doubt is thereby thrown upon the author- 
ship and it becomes very desirable to have it 
thoroughly considered from every possible point of 
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view. Are we sure for instance that the simple an- 
tithesis of Aristotle or not-Aristotle exhausts all the 
possibilities of the case ?! 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


P. 3,6. If dedeuévo: is wrong (sce C. 2. for April), 
it seems likely from Plut. Sol, 13 Gwas wer yap 6 
dijmos hv bwdxpews TaY TAovolwy that the right word 
is bwéxpem. Polybius has twdxpews with the dative. 

P. 14,14. mpeoBurarny écopwy yaiav laovias.  laov- 
fay, or rather “Iaovinv. Solon is not likely to have 
used ‘Ionia’ for ‘all lands where Ionians dwell.’ 

P. 33, 1. 4. ob« éwéornoay a&pxorvtra. I doubt 
éxéatnoav.$ Perhaps xaréornoay, kateorhoavto or 
émegThoarTo. 

P. 65, 1.10. wapexdpovy aitii tg akidpatt. This 
phrase has already been called.in question : see C. 2. 
for March. I conjecture something like r@ a&téuate 
mweioOévres or bxeixovtes, or something like T@ 
Gii@uatt isxvovon or biapepovon. A great many 
cases of words omitted have now been pointed out in 
the text. 

P. 67, 1. 11. é@vres tds te wodrTelas wap’ aitois 
wal dpxew av érvxov &pxovres. It has been proposed 
to add éxew after map’ airois, but even if we read 
map abrois, this would hardly do: map’ abrots éxeuw 
cannot be used for ‘having in their own hands, at 
their own discretion.’ é@vres tds re moAirelas <Tas> 
map avtois <éxew> would give a fair sense and con- 
struction—‘ keep their own forms of government.’ 
It is possible, though hardly likely, that the author 
gave éayres a double construction and wrote é@vtes 
Tas Te WoAiTelas Tas Map’ a’Tos Kal Upxew av ervxov 
G&pxovres. Cf. Dem. 15, 19, ove forw brws, ef 50 





1 | notice briefly Professor Gomperz’ remarks on two 
or three particular passages. He justifies iwepBda- 
Acca (96, 9) for avaBddAreobat by its use in a highly- 
wrought passage of Plato (Phaedrus, 254 D); but 
Plato uses all sorts of words that other prose writers 
do not. From its frequent use by Herodotus bmep- 
BaédAAeoOat may be another of the more or less Ionic 
words that occur in several places of this treatise. 
Professor Gomperz actually seeks to justify mpocexe- 
xdopnvTo TovTas (36, 7) by orpatia Kexoounuérn. 
There is no analogy whatever between. the two ex- 
pressions. (It is however likely enough that mpoce- 
xexdounvro is corrupt, though none of the emen- 
dations at present proposed is exactly convincing.) 
As to éAeyela (14, 2), I had said that Aristotle 
used ta éAeyeia and that the feminine form ‘is 
quoted from late authors only.’ Mr. Newman 
noticed the same thing. Professor Gomperz writes, 
‘Man liest das Wort, welches als Bezeichnung einer 
im elegischen Versmass abgefassten einheitlichen 
Dichtung kaum zu entbehren war, schon bei Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. ix. 15. 1.’ But the answer is 
(1) that the main question is as to Aristotle, not 
Theophrastus: (2) that in the parallel case of epic 
the Greeks had no word for ‘an epic poem’ except 
the plural of éos, éworoiula being ‘epic poetry’ in 
general: (3) that in the passage of Theophrastus and 
some other similar ones (e.g. Plut. Solon 26: Cimon 
10) év rats éAeyeiats should very probably be altered 
to év trois éAeyelors. When the reference is to a 
particular poem, any one using the feminine word 
éAeyela would naturally, though not necessarily, use 
it in the singular (as the author of this treatise does) 
and say év eAeyela til or év 7H éAeyela, not év rats 
éreyelas. Ido not think most of Professor Gomperz’ 
criticisms are more serious than these. They refer 
only, I should add, to what appeared in the March 
and April numbers of the Classical Review. 
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dAryapxlas Gravra ovorhoetat, Thy map’ div dijoy 
édcovow (L. and 8S. s.v. mapa). Or should we read 
én’ avrois elvas ¢ 

P, 68, 1. 8. éwel cuveaorhoavro Tov wéAenov, The 
verb is inappropriate, and éveorqoayro would hardly 
be better. Perhaps caréorncav es Thy méAeuor. 

P. 72, 1. 15. vedrepov, to which objection has 
been taken, seems wrong (1) on historical grounds, 
(2) because its conjunction with mpds thy wéauw dpe 
mpogeAddvra is something like a contradiction in 
terms. Prof. H. Weil has suggested évedrepov or 
vwbéorepov. Perhaps some such word as mwoAeuiKe- 
tepov would be better. Polybius 23, 10, 4 (quoted 
by L. &S.) callsa man orpatiwtinwrepos # modutind- 
tepos. Can orpatiwtixetepov have been corrupted 
here by an easy change to orpatidtny vewrepov, and 
otpariwrnv have then been lost, like many other 
words? mpds thy méAw oe mpocedddvra is quite 
right: ef. Dem. (?) Theocr. § 30 mpds thy wéAw 
mpooceAOov. For the missing epithet to qyeudva just 
before I should propose Eume:por. 

P. 78, 1. 8. mwepiCwoduevos ednunydpnoe. Though 
the two scholiasts quoted in Mr. Kenyon’s note agree 
in the aorist participle, I think we ought to read 
mepeCwouévos. Cf. evdeduxds in p. 92, |. 2. 

P. 101, 1. 15. ef rhs twa abtoxep) <améxrover> 
éxrice: iepooas. It is plain that the provision refers 
to deeds of violence already done, not to any still 
future, and that the Sicas elvat nara Ta wdrpia is a 
sufficient statement of how they were to be investi- 
gated and punished, so that no further specification 
is needed. These words therefore only describe the 
nature of the offence. The MS. has avtoxe:pa 
without déxrovey and the two first letters of iepdoas 
are written over an erasure. éml rice: and xetpdou 
have been proposed by Herwerden, but (1) xe«podv is 
not convertible with dwoxreivew : (2) riots is not a 
prose word, unless the prose be Plato’s, and no 
motive for the offence need be or ought to be speci- 
fied here. Mr. Wyse suggests tpéoas. Cf. p. 145, 
1. 1 <amo> kreivat }) tpacal twa. Is it not possible 
that the latter part of the MS. reading avroxeipa- 
extioe: contains some part of the verb amoxrelvesw, 
e.g. aitéxep &d<m>exTove Tpdoas OF awéxrewey 7 
érpwoev, if the aorist is admissible? It would 
perhaps be best if we might venture to write ef ris 
Twa <Tvyxdver> abtéxerp awoxtelvas } Tpdcas. 

P. 106, 1. 16. &wéyrwoar woeiv. tamwéyvwoay<ph> 
moeiv, as in Dem. 15, 9. 

P.108,1. 7. Kav pev ph ddtn Sixalws eyypdperda. 
Probably Sixa:os. The question is not whether the 
youth is being rightly admitted, but whether he has 
been wrongly rejected. The adverb may however be 
right, if we take the present tense of the verb in its 
tentative sense. 

P. 113, 1.1. ai 5¢ v0. It seems necessary either 
to add &AAa or to read [ZAA]at 5é or [Erep]ac dé. 

P. 113, 1.11. ypdupara. Probably ra ypduyara. 

P. 122, 1. 8. tlunua [wapaA]aBduevos. Mr. Wyse 
emvypapduevos. Would not émrypayduevos be better ? 
Cf. Aesch. in Timarch. 41. 

P. 122, 13. rots Oeopodéras avaypdper. ava- 
ypdpew seems not to be used in any such way, and the 
form of the sentence shows that rots 6. was meant to 
depend on mwapad{Swor. Can the right reading be 
wapadiiwot...rots Oeruobéras avaxpivew, like p. 82, 
1. 10 wapadodva: Trois évdexa Oavarq (nurwou? Cf. 
Plato Laws 855 E dad rhv avdepiow wapadiddro. 

P. 126, 1.4. emimedctoOat...drws...mwajra. Read 
mwrhoerat, like 8mws...@vios Zora: on the next page. 
bxws...xphowvra in line 7 has already been cor- 
rected to xphoovrat. 

P. 144, 1. 7. dpuarov should be papudnwr, 
which is always used in this formula. 
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P. 152, 1.6. todrwyv. Perhaps <kal> rodtwv. Cf. 
p. 151, 1. 5. 
P. 147,118. Ta Wevdouapripia e& ’Apelou nayou. 
Read rag. Pollux has trav y. ray ef ’A, 7. 
H. RicHarps. 


P. 137, 1.7. év Sadaluivi] 5¢ nad 7d [bvJoua rod 
kpxovros avarypdperai. 

Cf. O.0.A, U1. 594 (127 Bec. %) v. 1. [rt] "EmtxaAéous 
upxovros ev tore, €v Zadapive Se ’Avdpovixolv], v. 31. 
Awovuclwy tTav ev Sadauive tpaywdots, ib. 11. 469 
(somewhat before 69 B.c.), v. 75. em [M]vOéou 
dpxovros év Sadrauin, ev dorer 5 Inmdpxov, v. 82. 
Avovuclwv Tay év Sadauin tpaywiav TG ayaue (cf. n. 
470, v. 58). 

Before the discovery of this treatise there was 
nothing to show how the archon in Salamis was 
appointed. Cf. de Schoeffer, De Deli Insulae Rebus, 

. 201: ‘Archon Salaminis insulae fueritne ab 
Atheniensibus constitutus an a cleruchis electus, pror- 
sus ignoramus; nomen archontis minime obstat 
quominus illud uerisimilius videatur,’ Dittenberger, 
Syll. Inser. Grace. n. 383, n. 2 (on an ‘archon’ in a 
decree of Scyrus posterior to 196 B.c.). 

P. 159, 1. 7. mpoomapaylvecdar. Can mpoomapa- 
ypd@erOa be read in the papyrus? It is difficult to 
make out yiveo@a in the facsimile. 

P. 161, 1. 9. The use of €A[xe:] which might seem 
too forcible a word for ‘drawing’ a tablet from an 
urn is confirmed by ’E®@. ’Apx. 1888, p. 114, v. 35, 
6 Bacikeds EAkéTw Toy K[artite]po[y Exdre]po[y é]u 

épet. 

Of Eustath. p. 675, 53 (‘Epyod KAjjpos) hv 6 pndels 
KAjjpos pvAAov éAalas d kata Tiuhy Tod Beod eidPecav 
éuBardAew cal mp@rov &dvéAnerv. Phot. s.v. “Eppov 
KAjjpos ; 6 mp@ros Ave AK db mevos: eidbecay yap KaTa 
Tiny TOD Beod PUAPov euBdAdrAew éeAalas Kal mp@Tov 
avéAKety tovrov éddyxave dé 6 peta TodTOor (read 
tov Bedv) ; but 8.v. KAFpos ‘Epuod, Photius has rp@rov 
ekypovy TudTO0. 

P, 103, 1. 8. Archinus’ action in this prosecution 
is described from a different point of view in the 
Laurentian Scholia on Aesch, 3, 195 (ed. Schultz. 
p. 848) : @pacvBovaos 6 Sreipreds wera Td KarerOeiv 
tov Sfjuov ard dudijs eypave Whpiopua SoOjva modrrelav 
Kepddw (read Avolg t@ Kepdadov) rG phrope moAAa 
evepyerhoavtt Tovs eis (rovs eis Schultz for thy of 
MS.) SvAhv xatapvydvras Kal rodro a&mpoBovAevrov 
eiohveyxey eis Tov Sijuov. oddémw yap Hv KaberTapern 
BovAh meta Thy Tav A’ KaTdAvow: TodTO Td Yhpiona 
eypdvaro mapavduwy Apxivos 5 éx KolAns Kad efAe kat 
eriuncay tG OpacvBovrAw of Sixacrad Spaxphs pas. 
“AhAws: enlorevoy Tots Soxodow aubvew Tots vdmots. 
"Apxivos yap 6 ek KolAns éypdato mapavéuwr Ste 
karjrAdev 6 Siwos..... Avotov tod Sypaxovatov 
mevtakoolas wiv domldas Sdvros Tos paxeoapevors ev 
$uAf, tpiaxoclovs 5 (Blass: MS. upaxovetors). 
orpatiéras wicOwoauevov e Aiylyns &ypave Whpioua 
moditny abtoy yevérOat OpactBovaros. mapavduwv St 
abrdy Apxivos 6 ex KolAns éypdwaro, 811 ofmwyevouerns 
Bovaijs Whpiopa eypaev Kai <oi> Sixacral carhveykay 
aiTod Tas Whpous drArydépws mpd ToD Bovdhv bndptac 
(dAryopws—imdptat placed by Schultz after %ypayev). 
é 8é ev TH Tiuhoes maperOwy, Oavdrouv, Xn, Tiuapat Bre 
axaplorous ’A@nvatous bvras ed emoinaa. of dé Sixacrad 
aidecdevres TH piv erlunoay thy Karadixny Spaxuis, 
Tov 5& Avolay ob8 ofrws emorhoayro moAirny. Cf. Walz. 
Eh. Gr. v. 343 (Max. Plan. Schol. de Stat.), mapa- 
TAHoov Kad rd mep OpacvBovAov icropovuevor, bs mera 
Thy Tov Tpidxovra Katdrvow &ypale TH Avola Whoioua 
mepl Tov deiv abtoy yevérOa moAirny, Kal KarnyopnOels 
&$ dmpoBovrAevtov Whpiopua [mwep) Tod deity adrdy yevéo- 
Gat woAirny] ciceveyKay, ob yap Hv mw KatacTaca * 
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Bovan, karedixndoOn xpnudtwv: 5 5, ob wa Ala, &pn, 
GAA Oavdrov: rh yap Toob’Tovs ~owlov; Vit. X. Or. 
835 EF, 846A. That the author of the ‘ Constitution 
of Athens’ applauds Archinus’ action in this business 
is an interesting illustration of his political sym- 
pathies. 

P. 137, 1. 2. In the facsimile ra ’EAevoivdde can- 
not be deciphered. Read terdprn 5é EAevotvia. Cf. 
the inscription from Eleusis in ’E@. ’Apx. 1883, pp. 
110—126. B. 50. odumrav xe[pddaov fepedor kal] 
iepelats eis Thy Tpretnplda Tav ’EAcvowlwy Kad eis Thy 
mevrernplda, cf. 2b. 1887, p. 3, v. 25, ris wayn[yipelws 
tav ’EAev[ot|viwy tav weyddwr. A discussion of the 
*EAevoivia will be found in Nebe, De Mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum tempore et administratione publica, 
Hal. Sax. 1886, p. 15 sqq. Nebe follows Tsuntas 
(E®. ’Apx. 1883, p. 257 n. 1) in supposing that the 
tpternpts fell in the second year of an Olympiad, the 
mevretnpis in the fourth, but at present the evidence 
is not enough to make this conjecture absolutely 
certain. If the supplements in C.J.A. 11. 741 be 
accepted, it follows that fepomool, presumably of kar’ 
éviavrdv, were concerned with the annual celebration 
of the "EAevolvia : compare c. 66 [€ "EAc]ucwiwy map’ 
ieporoa[y ], an entry belonging to 332/1, the first 
year of an Olympiad, and d. 74 é[& ’EAevowwiwy mapa] 
iepox[or@v ——], which is assigned to 331/0, the second 
year of an Olympiad. For the fourth year of an 
Olympiad 333/2 the inscription b. 39, as restored in 
the Corpus, has [é« tijs Ovojias [rH Anuntpe Kad TH 
Képn] ti Aaelp[a mapa émimeAnrajy: the supplements 
are uncertain (cf. Topfler, Att. Gen. p. 96), and the 
lacunae might have contained a reference to the 
’EAevoima. The entries for 334/83, the third year of 
an Olympiad, begin too late to admit a mention of 
the ’EAevotvia. 

Possibly réumrn 5¢ Mavabhvaa should follow rerdprn 
5é’EAevoina, it being assumed that the ordinal réurrn 
was abbreviated. 

It is a curious coincidence that the inscription 
mentioning the wevrernpls trav ’EAevawlwy should be 
an account of moneys spent in 329/8, z.e. the year 
when the Cephisophon mentioned in our text was 
archon, and the entries deserve examination on the 
chance of discovering a clue to guide in the restora- 
tion of 137, 4. Payments are made to the feporotwd 
of kar’ évaurdy B. 8 and 38 (kara Whpiopa Shuov [7]d 
[eis @]vo[tas]), and to the fepomoot éy Bovaijs, B. 67, 
72, 76, 82 (eis ra émOdoiua) y. 4, and there are allu- 
sions to the intervention of éxxAnola and Bovan, B. 
38, 48, eis thy immodpoulay rhy mpooteOcioay Kara 
Whpiopa G0Aa wedyuvor NA A (the reference being to 
h mevternpis tav "EAevowviwy) 69, ds 6 Shpos erater, 
74 (id.) 76, 8cov 6 Sijuos rater, 7, 6, dperrnplay bica 
iepeiov toiv Beoiv Kara Whpiopa Bovdns  AvKodpyos 
elwev, 7, TovTO iepomotois KaTreBdAouey Kata Yhpicua 
dhpov 8 Aveodpyos elrev. Thus the inscription, though 
exhibiting the activity of the state in regulating 
religion during the administration of Lycurgus, only 
contributes the fact that a horse-race was added to 
the contests of the wevyrernpls at Eleusis either in 
329 B.C. or in some year between 329 B.c. and 332 
B.C. (cf. "Ep. ’Apx. 1888, p. 42). It does not furnish 
the information we seek: for what seems required 
in the mutilated passage, p. 137, 3, 4, is some general 
provision affecting all the wevrernptdes. 

P. 156, 1. 5. In the supplement to the Sandwich 
Marble (C.I.A. u. 814, b.) it is stated v. 33 sqq. 
that in the year when Socratides was archon at 
Athens, Pyraethus in Delos, i.e. 374/3 B.c., the 
Athenian Amphictyons (’Augdicrdoves *A@nvalwv) to- 
gether with their secretary and under-secretary 
received 2658 dr. ‘eis ramrhdem,’ the Andrian 
Amphictyons (’Augicrioves *Avdplwyv) 2100 dr. (the 
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figures here restored by Kohler). There were five 
Athenian commissioners (b. 19), but unfortunately 
the names of the Andrians are mutilated: traces 
exist of four and there is room for a fifth (De Schoetfer, 
De Deli Insulae Rebus, p. 55, n. 19). Assuming 
that each of the commissioners whether from Andros 
or Athens received the same sum, we get the result 
that the salary of a commissioner was 420 dr., of the 
secretary the same amount, of the under-secretary 
138 dr. (De Schoeffer, 2b. p. 71). There are no data 
to determine the daily allowance, but it seems clear 
that the scale of payments was higher in 374/3 B.c. 
than at the date of the composition of this work when 
a commissioner only received a drachma a day. 

P. 13,1. 10. énavéorn ? 

P. 111, 1. 10. xa@qjxe:. The fifth letter in the 
facsimile looks like ¢. Is xa@i(es consistent with the 
remains visible in the papyrus ? 

P. 113, 1.2. The MSS. of Aesch. 1, 23 exhibit 
the same order of business as the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’: éwe:dav 7d KaOdpovoy mepievexOn Kat 6 Kiput 
Tas natplous evxas evinrai, mMpoxetpoTovery KeAEvEL TOUS 
mpoedpovs wep) iepav Tay matplwy Kal knputi Kal mpec- 
Belats cat doiwy. Cf. the Schol. : it: 7a iepa mpwrov 
elgexdAouv, ovKodv mparov mep) iepay Kal wep) knpixwr- 
kal yap ovrot iepol: eita mpecBéwy Kal Tov KAAwY balwv. 
bora Bé €ort Ta wh iepd Sore mpwatov Ta iepa, Sévtepov 
Snudoia, tplrov idiwrixd. Benseler in deference to 
Pollux (8, 96) proposed ep) iepav tay marplwy Kal 
dalwy Kad Khpvti nal mpeoBelas and this is accepted 
by Schultz. It is now clear that Franke and Weidner 
were right in adhering to the MSS. (The latter how- 
ever brackets rep1—éatwy. ) 

P. 144, 1. 9. The MSS. of Schol. Aesch. 2, 87. 
(cited by Prof. Mayor p. 122) have édixaCoy 5& axov- 
atov pédvov Kal BovAedoews wal oixérny } métoixov } 
gévov amoxteivat. Sauppe’s correction dmoxrelvavts 
has been generally received, but in view of the text 
of the ‘Constitution of Athens’ it is better to read 
Kel Tis oikérny...amoxrelvese. 

P. 153. 1.2. Cp. the Spxos jAiaoray inserted in 
Dem. 24, 150 ray évvéa apxdvtwy Kal rod lepouvh- 
Movos kal boat peta Tov évyda apxdvTwy KvapevovTaL 
TavTy TH (TH avrH ?) Huepa. 

W. WYSE. 


THE Draconian ConstituTion.—The question 
raised by Mr. J. W. Headlam as to the genuineness of 
the Draconian constitution given in ch. iv. of the 
’AOnvaiwy woArteia raises some interesting points. 
In favour of his supposition there is the fact that 
Heraclides Ponticus in his epitome of the work agrees 
in connecting the first two stages in the Athenian 
constitution with the names of Ion and Theseus, but 
knows nothing of Draco. It is indeed remarkable, 
considering the wide circulation the ’A@nvaiwy modutela 
had, and the extent to which its contents filtered 
into later writings, that this passage should have left 
absolutely no traces of its existence elsewhere. It 
must be noticed, however, that the argument from 
silence against its genuineness draws with it the 
further assumption that the passage was either a 
figment of late date or that it was based on some 
document very little known. On the other hand 
there are two other places in the work that recognize 
a description of a Draconian constitution. One is 
the first sentence of ch. iii. 4 Tdéis Tis apxaias 
mokitelas Tis mpd Apdxovros. The other is the passage 
in ch. 41 where the Draconian is distinctly 
mentioned as one of the stages of the constitution. 
It would be more easy to decide whether we have 
here a definite interpolation or not were the rest of 





the treatise a more homogeneous work. I note at 
once two inconsistencies. 

(1). There can be little doubt that in the lost 
beginning of the work the ‘original constitution’ 
was connected with the name of Ion, who is made 
older than Theseus. This was by no means the 
invariable tradition, and marks the influence of some 
document in which for some reason the ‘ Ionic idea’ 
was specially accentuated. But on p. 5 we get a 
trace of the other tradition that ‘Ion’ was a later 
immigrant, and not king but polemarch. 

(2). There is nothing in the epitome in ch, xli. 
corresponding to the constitution described in ch. iii. 
Moreover this is called at the beginning of ch. iii, 
h apxata mwodrrela, and at the beginning of ch. iv, 
mpotn wodrtela, ignoring Ion and Theseus both, 

It is obvious enough that the authorities for the 
early history which the writer or writers of this book 
had before them were both scanty and inconsistent. 
The material, such as it was, was to some extent 
assimilated, but the assimilation was not complete. 

As far as internal evidence goes there is no impos- 
sibility in accepting the account in ch. iv. as 
substantially a true picture of the Athenian consti- 
tution towards the end of the seventh century B.c. 
Some of the apparent difficulties arise from corrup- 
tions in the text for which corrections have been put 
forward in the pages of this Review. It has been 
before now suggested (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. I. 128) 
that Draco’s criminal legislation was merely a stereo- 
typing of existing custom, and probably the remark 
may be extended to his treatment of the constitu- 
tion. With this view the statement in the Politics 
II. xii. harmonizes. The regard in which Solon was 
held as the founder of the democracy tended, as is 
continually seen, to exaggerate the importance of his 
work, and hence to obscure previous stages. To 
Solon was ascribed much that was later and also 
much that was earlier than his time. For instance 
a property classification is proved for times not only 
before Solon but before Draco by the statement, twice 
occurring in ch. iii., that the magistrates were chosen 
apiotlvdnv Kai wrouriviny. 

The fact is that in spite of the contrast so sharply 
drawn by the openings of chapters iii. and iv. the 
amount of new work definitely ascribed to Draco in ch. 
iv. is not so great as appearsat first sight. If indeed 
it were clearly stated that Draco created the éxxAnata, 
and further that whereas the Areopagus had hitherto 
appointed the chief magistrates the election was 
by him transferred to the éxxAnola, we should see 
him as the author of a great revolution, the ignoring 
of which by other writers would be hard to explain. 
But neither of these things are stated. To what 
extent the éxxAnola was in earlier times submerged 
we cannot tell, but we hardly need infer from ch. iv. 
that Draco did more than settle the franchise and 
perhaps place its meetings on a more regular basis. 
The statement in ch. viii. that the Areopagus in 
early times appointed the magistrates need not 
apply to the time immediately preceding Draco. It 
is indeed noteworthy how at this place Solon’s work is 
contrasted directly with the primitive constitution, 
and Draco is passed over. 

Lastly, I admit that the account of Draco’s BovAy 
has much to arouse suspicion. 

E. S. Tompson. 


P. 13,1. 11. rowadrns 5 Tis tTakews ovens ev TH 
modtela Kal T@Y ToAA@Y SovAEvdTwY Tois OALyols... 
As rdagews €v TH modtreig is somewhat strange, 
perhaps for tdfews we should read tdoews or 
ouvtacews, suggesting obvroves or ovvtovia, terms 
used to express exaggeration of some political type. 
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P. 106, J. 16. In moAAd Wnplouevwv Trav mpuTa- 
véwy Srws mpooliatnta Td wARGos, the sense seems to 
require us to change mpytavéwy into émpavav, or 
mdovolwy, or Tt exdévTwy, or something equivalent, to 
express that aristocratic measures were sometimes 
carried. 

P. 159, 11.4, 5. In vevéunvrar yap Kata pvdds 
déna wépy of Sixacral, mapawAnoiws tor ev Exdoty TP 
ypduuart. The sentence would be rather less of a 
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puzzle if for foor we read You, Even then it is hard 
to say whether the direct assertion is that each group 
was divided into ten parts, one taken from each tribe : 
or that each tribe was divided into ten parts, one 
going to each group. The result of course is the 
same. 

P. 135, 1. 8, and 186 1. 2. For xanpot read 
KAnpovat, aselsewhere, ‘The singular number seems 
to have no meaning. 

E. Poste. 





NOTES. 


Pinpar, Nem. ix. 22, 23. 
"Iounvod 8 én’ bx dao yAuKby 

véarov epeoduevor Acvkav0éa gaépar’ emiavay Kamvdv. 

Mr. Bury has shown good reason for preferring o#- 
par erlavay to odyact wiavay, but it may be doubted 
whether AeveavOéa aduata has been adequately ex- 
plained. Now Aeuxds is inept to express a ‘pale’ or 
‘blanched ’corpse : we should rather expect xAwpdés. 
The application of the former word to the colour of the 
flesh may be conveniently tested from Euripides, who 
uses it in this connection at least fourteen times. In 
nine of these passages the allusion is to the fairness of 
women, and Bacch. 457 is equally significant. In the 
other four the point of the epithet lies in its refer- 
ence to the brightness of bare limbs. Of course it 
might be contended that here too the paleness of 
death is not necessarily implied, but the editors judge 
otherwise, rightly recognising that Pindar’s style is 
too highly wrought to countenance the merely pic- 
turesque. I believe the explanation lies deeper. Few 
will now question the allusiveness and subtilty of 
Pindar, and Prof. Jebb has shown (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies III. 184) that there is often a special archaeo- 
logical reference in his epithets. If it is rightly 
inferred from Philostratus that pa:d{uas trmous of Ol, 
vi. 14 refers to the white steeds of Amphiaraus, it 
is not overbold to suggest that Aevxav0éa cadpara are 
the bodies of those Aevkdomides *Apyeitoe of whom 
we read in the Tragedians (Soph. Ant. 106 etc.). 

A, C, PEARSON. 


* * 
* 


Virein, Aencid vi. 567. 

Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri. 

It appears to have escaped notice in the discussion 
on this line that castigare used without qualification 
should mean neither punish nor torture but rebuke, 
If the latter is Virgil’s meaning I think that he may 
have had in mind atiuws of Gorgias 525 A, which 
may imply rebuke, for he certainly has Plato’s 
general description in his thoughts. The passage of 
Claudian referred to by G. MeN. R. does not show 
what Claudian understood by castigat, for he might 
more naturally get the idea expressed by him from 
the words subigitque fateri etc. 


Aeneid iii. 702. 
Immanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta. 


The scansion of flwvii has caused much trouble. 
If Virgil could use fluviorum as a molossus (Gcorgic 
i, 482) he might scan flwvii as a spondee and therefore 
the line cannot be regarded as necessarily wrong. 

Artuour PLATT, 


* 
* 


Hor. C. II. xi. 21. 


(juis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? 

Every lover of Horace must have rejoiced at 
Professor Palmer’s impeachment of the word scortum 
here, which appeared in a late number of the 
Classical Review (vol. v. pg. 139). He concludes by 
suggesting that it was a marginal gloss in an early 
MS. But gloss on what ? 

Ovid Trist. III. vii. 29 has according to Merkel :— 


Pone, Perilla, metum : tantummodo femina non sit 
devia, nec scriptis discat amare tuis. 


(Mr. Owen reads femina nulla, neve vir a scriptis, 
but devia has the support of many good MSS., ABF 
GQECR and a large number of others ; and intrinsi- 
cally it is far more likely that Ovid would caution 
Perilla against teaching women amare, than suggest 
it possible that she should write Artes for both sexes. 
non where we should expect ne is paralleled by A.A. 
iii. 129, Pont. I. vi. 24&c.] Here the sense of devia 
is plain, whether as ‘led astray’ (in Cic. Phil. v. 
13, 37 devius is used of mental rather than moral 
aberration) or as being whatPropertius (I. v. 7) terms 
a vaga puella (devius=vagus Hor. C. iii. xxv. 12), 
or because such people generally lived in side-streets 
as is seen in the ruins of Pompeii, If then 
scortum were a coarse but not incorrect gloss on 
deviam (sic)—the alteration to deviwm would follow 
as a matter of course when scortwm got into the 
text—we have here a case of a word absolutely lost, 
as in Hor. C, IV. vi. 17 sed palam captis gravis, 
That word may have been an attribute of domo, e.g. 
sola, or have qualified eliciet, e.g. scite (the messenger 
would need tact), blande, dono or nardo, cf. C.1V. xii. 
17 (the fille de joie would need tangible allurement), 
ormore simply ad nos or nunc, which would easily be 
ousted by the gloss. But if, as I believe, the passage 
in Ovid is right, there is strong ground for reading 
deviam here as an epithet of Lyden ‘ wayward light 
love.’ It may be urged that 





Quis deviam ad nos eliciet domo 
Lyden ? 
is open to some of Professor Palmer's objections, but 
at all events it accords well with the tone of line 7. 
P. SANDFORD. 
* * 
* 


Horace, Fp. 1. vii. 29.—It is well known that 
Bentley altered ‘volpecula’ into ‘nitedula’ on the 
ground that a fox could not eat corn if he wished. 
Commentators since his time have been content to re- 
tain the reading of the MSS, and to assume that the 
fox was merely one of the conventional animals which 
appear in fables. But surely the most obvious solu- 
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tion of the difficulty is to ask why the fox-cub should 
have crept into the corn-bin for food. The obvious 
answer is that the corn-bin is precisely the place 
where the fox would have found mice to eat. Any 
one who has seen a fox’s earth knows that these 
small deer are in Reynard’s menw an excellent sub- 
stitute for rabbits, which the Romans, fortunately for 
themselves, never seem to have acclimatised from 
Spain into Italy. They kept them in vivaria: had 
they let them loose, Apulia might have been plagued 
as badly as Victoria or N. S. Wales. The ‘ mustela’ 
who taunted the fox was of course the substitute for 
the cat, just as the mungoose in modern India is at 
the present day. Pliny’s testimony to the use of the 
mustela should be added to the passages quoted by 
Hehn and Mayor. ‘ Haec autem [mustela] quae in 
domibus nostris oberrat, et catulos suos (ut auctor est 
Cicero) quotidie transfert, mutatque sedem, serpentes 
persequitur.’” It may be of interest to add that the 
mummy cats sent as a cargo of manure from Beni- 
Hassan in Egypt to Liverpool have been pronounced 
by my colleague Professor Herdman to be the im- 
mediate ancestors of the cats which we now possess, 
and that the latter are in no way connected, except 
of course generically, with the wild cat of Scotland. 
The date of the advent of the cat in Italy seems to 
be in post-classical times. It may be added that 
Pliny’s knowledge of the ‘felis’ is very slight. He 
knows that it catches mice with singular adroitness 
and that its colour is similar to that of an Indian 
ant. Can he have been thinking of a white ant, and 
may the cats he had seen have been the common 
chaus cat of India, which is of a dirty white or 
yellow colour ? 
H. A. Srrone. 


Nepdé.—Mr. Bury in the May number of the C.R, 
says that vnpdv could never give us vepd. Are there 
any adequate investigations in modern Greek phono- 
logy by which such a statement can be supported ? 
Certainly wAepévw is the ordinary modern pronuncia- 
tion of rAnpévw, and I see that Psycharis, in Td Tatide 
pov, writes piAdpyepos for giAapyupas. This would 
seem toimply that an7z sound under certain conditions 
regularly becomes ¢. Whether the change is due to 
the neighbouring consonants, and whether it is found 
only in unaccented syllables, | imagine it is at present 
impossible for us to say. Some day, let us hope, the 
Greeks will see that they can render more service 
to their language by faithfully recording it as it is 
spoken than by adulterating it with pseudo archaic 
abominations. Meantime we must remember that the 
ordinary spelling is entirely under the ban of classical 
tradition, and is therefore worthless for philological 
purposes. 

WALTER LEAF. 
7" 


Classical Review, p. 279 b.—May I refer Prof. 
Clement to the Journal of Philology, vol. viii. pp. 
214—217? Munro’s arguments have sometimes been 
ignored : I do not think that they have been answered. 
I added an additional argument in the Academy for 
June 6, 1885. 

A. S. WILKINS. 
* * 
* 


TELEGRAPHING AMONG THE ANCIENTS—My thanks 
are due to J. G. for the additions which he makes 
in the May number of the Classical Review, p. 220, 
to the sources mentioned in my ‘ Telegraphing 
among the Ancients.’ The passage in Julius Africanus, 
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Cesti (Meursius-Lami, vii. p. 978), is an interesting 
one, but I do not end alt it in the same way 
as J. G. He remarks :— Africanus says that his 
system was used by the Romans, though it is 
founded on the Greek numerical alphabet. Set up 
three posts, one for units, one for tens, and one for 
hundreds, . The number of torches attached to each 
post will indicate a numeral of which the symbol is 
a letter of the alphabet. Clearly this system could 
be employed more rapidly, and for much greater dis- 
tances, than the other’ (described by Polybius). 

It is not necessary to assume that this system has 
any connexion with the numerical alphabet. The 
ordinary alphabet is divided into three sections, 
with eight letters in each, a to 0, ¢ to 2, 

to w, and each section is assigned to a 
signalman, so that there will be three at each 
station. Posts of observation (rdéwo) are selected, 
suited to the service, and a signalman is stationed 
on the left to telegraph the letters which fall 
within the first section, another at an intermediate 
point for the second section, and one on the right for 
the third. Nothing is said about the distances be- 
tween these posts, but it must naturally be sufficient 
to avoid confusion, or the system would be inferior 
to the other with its more elaborate apparatus. One 
torch on the left signais a, two, B, etc. ; one in the 
middle signals s, two, «, etc. ; one on the right p, 
two, o, etc. In general, this system reduces the 
number of times a torch is to be displayed to signal 
a word. As compared with the method of Polybius 
we have the proportion of 20: 38 for Kpfres ; 25: 
35 for imweis ; 15 : 36 for ciros, etc. On the other 


hand, a larger number of signalmen is required. The . 


possible gain in the distance between the stations 
would not be great. Africanus does not appear to be 
acquainted with the Polybian system of telegraphing. 
His description, however, is based entirely upon the 
use of Greek for transmission, whatever may have 
been the source from which he drew. One misses the 
practical knowledge of the matter displayed by 
Polybius. But A.’s system could easily be adapted 
to the Latin, or any other written language. 

I should beg leave to add that J. G. has mis- 
interpreted me when he makes me class the Ciconians 
and Paeonians among the Greek host. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 

CotumBIA CoLLeGE, N.Y., 

May 29th, 1891. 


[It is very unlikely that the system of Africanus 
has no connexion with the numerical alphabet. In 
the latter, letters stand for numbers: in the former, 
the numbers stand for the letters, except that ¢ n, @, 
seem to have been indicated by 6, 7, 8 torches re- 
spectively (aud not 7, 8, 9) on the first post. My 
remark about the Ciconians was a blunder for which 
I apologise to Mr. Merriam and the editor.—J. G.] 


* * 
* 


Dr. VERRALL says in his note to line 301 of the 
Agamemnon, with reference to the position of Macis- 
tus: ‘As the distance is impossible in any case, the 
question is of little moment.’ It is to this note that 
I meant to refer (p. 238), and there is no danger 
of this particular question being misapprehended. 
With regard to the wider issues raised in his Intro- 
duction, 1 certainly had acquired the idea that one of 
the legs on which his reconstruction of the plot 
stands is the patent absurdity (to an Athenian 
audience) of the beacon-line as described by Clytaem- 
nestra, If it can be shown that a very large 
bonfire on Mount Athos could, in tolerably clear 
weather, be seen from Mount Macistus, this leg 
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would be removed ; for, given the possibility, it is not 
too daring an assumption that the Chalcidians thus 
communicated with their colonies, and that the 
maintenance and use of beacons on Athos and Macis- 
tus was therefore a very old institution, with which 
any Greek audience might be familiar. I do not say 
that so much has been shown, but the evidence tends 
to make it probable. I know that it is the rule, not 
the exception, that Samos is clearly visible from the 
sea-level at a distance of 60 miles; I think it is the 
rule, not the exception, that the Cretan mountains 
are clearly visible from the sea-level at a distance of 
70 miles. I should therefore imagine it to be 
the rule that Athos is visible from the high Euboean 
peak. Dr. Verrall’s argument that this was not a 
night of average clearness, because stormy, should not, 
and indeed cannot, be pressed, for the strongest 
northern gales often blow with a clear sky. 

I lately entertained a hope of being able to damage 
the other leg of Dr. Verrall’s reconstruction—the 
marvellously quick passage from Troy— by showing 
that Argive tradition placed the fall of Troy and the 
murder on the 12th and 13th days of the same 
month. In case any other iconoclast should be led 
this way, I would say that close study of Dorian 
calendars has convinced me that it is not the right 
one. 

Even if both legs of the idol were cut off, it would 
still, I have no doubt, remain suspended by the 
magic art of its creator. If I err in describing it as 
a biped, it is because I respect it so much. 

W. R. Paton. 


* * 
* 


Sprit ToteMs IN ANcIENT Eayrt.—The curious 
development of totemism known as ‘split’ totems 
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was first brought into general notice by Mr. Frazer, 
from whose work on Zotemism I quote the following 
explanation: ‘A remarkable feature of some of these 
Oraon totems is that they are not whole animals, but 
parts of animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stom- 
ach of a pig. In such cases (which are not confined 
to Bengal) it is of course not the whole animal but 
only the special part which the clansmen are for- 
bidden to eat. Such totems may be distinguished as 
split totems.’ I was much interested to find this 
extraordinary species of religion mentioned by Lucian 
as existing among the Egyptians: nal rt xara népas, 
Tots wev 6 Sekibs Guos Oeds trois 5 kar’ avrimépay 
olkovow a&repos: kat %AAos Kepadr7s jultowov, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 42, Mr. Frazer has sent me a passage 
from Sextus Empiricus which strongly confirms 
Lucian’s statement: Aiyumrriwy 3& trav copay elvat 
vevoutouevwy of wev Kepadrrhy Céou payeiv avlepor elvat 
voulCovaw of 5¢ wuowAadrny of Se mwéda of SE HAAO TL 
(p. 173, ed. Bekker). The statement of Sextus ap- 
pears to me in one point the more correct ; it is far 
more likely that one clan would adopt the head, 
another the shoulder, ete., than that one clan should 
have half the head, another the other half, or that 
two clans should adopt the two different shoulders as 
their totems, as Lucian says. However the two 
statements together seem to establish the existence of 
split totems in Egypt beyond reasonable doubt. For 
explanation of their origin, and examples from 
America also, see Frazer’s Totemisim, pages 62—64. 

The Oraons are Dravidian, and it is interesting to 
find this feature common to Dravidians and Egyp- 
tians as there are several other connecting links, such 
as the use of the boomerang, between them, con- 
necting them also with the Australians. 


Arruur PLATT, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Chester.—Mr. F. Haverfield has published fourteen 
inscriptions discovered here in the recent excavations 
on the Roman wall. All are of a sepulchral nature ; 
the most interesting are (1) the figure of an adjutant 
(optio) with staff and tickets: D-M-[CAEC]ILIVS- 
AVITVS‘EMER[ITA]*AVG[VSTA]*OPTIO*LEG’XX, etc. ; (2) 
>ATTCELERIS (from an earlier wall); (3) the 
inscription to the shipwrecked sub-centurion men- 
tiened in the June record, p, 287 ; others bear in- 
scriptions to Gabinius Felix Miles ; Cassius Secundus 
(missus honesta missione) ; D. Capienus Urbicus of 
the tribe Voltinia ; to Etaeontius, a freedman, by C. 
Asurius Fortis; and to C. Iulius Marullinus, a bene- 
ficiary tribune.? 

Portslade, near Brighton.—A find of Roman pot- 
tery has been made here consisting of ten vessels 
collected together a little below the surface of the 
earth, embedded in the tenacious clay of a brick-field, 
all of familiar patterns. 

Coneygarth, near Wigton, Cumberland.—In plough- 
ing a field on this estate, near the great Roman 
camp of Old Carlisle, a broken sepulchral slab, with- 
out inscription, was found on April 9th.  ‘I'wo 
figures were represented thereon ; one being a seated 





1 Athenaeum. 16th May 1891. 


figure of a woman, whose head and shoulders are gone ; 
her left hand rests on her lap, and holds a dove. At her 
left side stands a child, apparently a boy, who holds 
in his hands a lamb, which he seems to offer to the 
seated figure. The bottom of the slab is broken off 
as well as the top. Similar Roman stones are built 
into the walls of a farmhouse here, one being a frag- 
ment of a replica of the Hermes of Praxiteles.* 

The Antonine Wali,—This wall has been carefully 
excavated by the Glasgow Archaeological Society, 
with the following results: (1) the stone base has 
carefully-squared kerbs all along; (2) the width of 
the base, measured over the kerbs, is usually 14 feet 
or more, which negatives Stuart’s statement that it is 
20 feet broad ; (3) Stuart’s plan and ideal section of 
the vallum and fosse are wrong, as the vallum is 
not close to the inner side of the ditch, but has a dis- 
tinct platform between, averaging 25 ft. in width ; 
(4) no large stones are used in the vallum above the 
stone base, and usually very few small ones ; (5) the 
mound, wherever sectioned, shows a steady succession 
of horizontal layers with dark lines, probably of 
vegetable matter ; hence probably the wall of Anto- 
nine was of suds throughout, built carefully row by 
row, and strengthened here and there by twigs. 





= A nt iquary. — June 1 ~~. 
3 Athenacum, 30th May 1891. 
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ITALY. 

Rome.—Twenty-five more fragments of the marble 
plan of the city have been discovered in the excava- 
tions for the Tiber embankment, on the farther side 
of the river. In the sixteenth century, under Pope 
Paul III. these had been found with the other pieces, 
but were cast into a heap of building materials, and 
built into the walls of the Alfieri palace, where they 
have now been found, at a depth of twenty-three feet. 
Some differences in the appearance of these fragments 
point to the fact that they must belong to both 
plans, the original of Augustus, and the one restored 
by Septimius Severus. 

Among other discoveries in these excavations the 
most important is that of a column with corniced 
edges, on which is inscribed the official record of the 
public games and fétes celebrated by Augustus in the 
year 17 B.c. The decree of the Senate is quoted, by 
which these Ludi Sacculares were established ; then 
follows the decree fixing the days of June for the 
celebration, and the arrangements of the qguindecim- 
virt sacris faciundis. Next follow the invitation 
to the people to participate in them; the various 
prayers and sacrifices to be offered to different deities ; 
and the songs, chariot-races and theatrical spectacles 
that were to take place. The Carmen Sacculare com- 
posed for the occasion is alluded to (CARMEN CoMPos- 
VIT Q.HORATIVS FLACCYS) ; twenty-seven youths and 
as many maidens were to take part in it. [See Bull. 
dell?’ Acad. des Inscr. 1890 (letter from Geffroy to the 
Acad.)] The stone fits with a plaster copy of a frag- 
ment in the Vatican Museum, discovered in the six- 
teenth century.' 

Signor Lanciani communicates some interesting 
facts relative to the Temple of Venus Erycina. In 
1887 a marble parapet was discovered, with reliefs 
which were thought to be archaistic, and to refer to 
the lesser Eleusinian mysteries. Petersen has shown 
that it is a true and genuine archaic masterpiece, and 
that the central relief represents the birth of Venus, 
the side ones, sacred and profane love. The greater 
part of the statue of the goddess has been found jin 
the gardens of Sallust ; it is of archaic workman- 
ship. The head had existed previously in the 
Ludovisi Museum, and was known in Braun’s Cata- 
logue as a head of Juno. Petersen has had a restora- 
tion made in plaster of the figure and of its throne, 
and they fit perfectly. This is therefore the original 
temple-statue that was placed in the temple when it 
was erected in 572 B.c.* 

The following antiquities have come to light dur- 
ing excavations in various parts of Rome. (1) On 
Monte Testaccio : a fragment of decorative sculpture, 
a male figure about life-size, wanting head, arms and 
legs, in a sleeveless tunic open on the right side ; 
behind the right leg, the remains of a support. 
Height, 0.45 m. In grey marble ; moderate style. 
Fragment of a large sarcophagus, with the head of a 
bearded man, of the third century, with remains of a 
mantle at the back of the neck. In Luna marble, 
0.11 x 0.15x 0.13 m. (2) Between the Porta Salaria 
and Porta Pinciana : Osswariwm of travertine, in the 
form of a mortar, with dome-shaped cover, 0.26 x 0.23 
m. Female mask, bacchic, of terra-cotta, in goodstyle ; 
the mouth is open, the hair curly, ornamented with 
corymbi, and a large taznia with ends hanging down. 
Height, 0.13 m. Head of Silenus, in good style, 
with pointed ears, crowned with ivy and corymbi ; 
the left eye and part of the skull wanting. Height, 
0.11 m. A lamp of red clay, of circular form and 
good fabric ; on the top, four deer running. Dia- 





1 Standard, June 1891. 
2 Athenacum, 30th May 1891. 
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meter, 0.06 m. (3) Near Trastevere: Lion’s head, 
forming the spout of a gutter, of ordinary type. (4) 
In the new garden on the Quirinal: A lamp of red 
clay, the mouth partly broken, 0.10 metres in dia- 
meter, stamped below: cassi. Two balsamaria of 
the usual type, one of glass, 0.06 m. high, the other 
of terra-cotta, 0.07 m. (5) In other parts of the 
city: A lamp of yellow clay, oblong in shape, with 
fan-shaped mouth, and handle, well preserved. Dia- 
meter 0.05 m, Stamped: c-oprr-res. <A balsama 
rium of glass, in the form of a flask, part of the 
mouth wanting. Height 0.11, diameter 0.06 m.? 
GREECE, 

Athens.—In the Mpaxrixd for 1889 is given a plan 
of the excavations near the Olympieion. <A large 
open court was found, with columns round it, and 
surrounded with large and small chambers. On the 
west is a similar court, but semicircular, the round 
side turned to the south, with large and small 
chambers built on all round ; along the diameter is 
an oblong water-basin, The date is about the first 
century of our era, The buildings are richly 
decorated with mosaic pavements, marble crustae, 
and reliefs, but whether it was a bath, palaestra, or 
gymnasium, is uncertain.* 

Recent acquisitions of the National Museum.— 
From Boeotia: A r.f. two-handled vase (ht. 0.37 m.) 
with Herakles slaying Busiris (Dumont et Chaplain, 
Cér. de la Gréce propre I. pl. 18) ; ab.f. lekythos (ht. 
0.25m.) with Polyxena and Achilles at the fountain ; 
a r.f. lekythos, with the transformed companions of 
Odysseus ; twenty-seven other b.f. lekythoi ; six ky- 
likes, one with Herakles strangling the lion, another 
with the alphabet ; other small vases and a number of 
terra-cotta figurines ; part of a terra-cotta relief from 
Corinth, with a representation of Od. @ 424-460; a 
pinax with a nymph riding on a sea-monster. From 
Thorikos: four b.f. lekythoi ; part of an archaic relief 
of a female figure, etc. From Bare; ten lekythoi, 
some with sepulchral scenes, and other vases. 

Outside the Kerameikos three cemeteries have been 
discovered, the oldest going back to the seventh 
century B.c. In this one the dead were buried, not 
burnt, and with them were found numerous vases of 
the Dipylon style, also two lions of Egyptian porcelain, 
inscribed with hieroglyphics, and nude female figures 
of ivory. The second cemetery dates from before the 
Persian wars, and the bodies in it have been burnt. 
The tombs are partly dug in the ground, asin the two 
previous cases, and partly of marble and limestone 
sarcophagi ; their date apparently is not earlier than 
300 z.c. In them were found fragments of vases, 
and the pot-sherd with Xoav@:rmos Appt...scratched 
upon it, which is described in C. 2. p. 277. 

In the excavations for the new railway to the 
Peiraeus was discovered a large base of Hymettian 
marble, with inscriptions of the third century B ¢. : 

(1) Atovdcrov Atovvatov Opidorov | Mavdiwy "AmoAAw- 
vidov @piacros | aveOnxer. 

(2) Tlavdlova *AmoAAwvidov @pidotov | BaAaxpos 
’"AmodAwvidov al | ’Apiotaydpas "ApioroxAéous | 
Opidoro: avéOnkar. 

This base must have originally supported statues of 
Dionysios and Pandion. In the same spot was found 
a tablet with three decrees and fragments of four 
others, the first two referring to Eumaridas of Cydonia, 
a proxenos, to whom the Athenians voted a crown for 
his services in keeping off pirates from Crete, and his 
statue was erected in the temenos of Demos and the 
Charites. The third decree refers to his son Charmion, 





3 Bull. Comm. Arch. Marz e Apr. 1891. 
4 Berl. Phil. Woch, 23 May 1891. 
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whom the Athenians made proxenos in succession to 
his father, for his services in an embassy to Delphi.} 

At Kampos in Attica has been found a dome-shaped 
tomb of the Mycenaean period, the roof of which has 
fallen in nearly to the height of the door, filling up 
the interior, but there is hope that the contents of 
the tomb may have been preserved uninjured. 

At Bare in Attica a large number of ancient graves 
were known to exist, which had been extensively plun- 
dered for some years, but it was resolved to excavate 
them completely, in the hope that they might not have 
been wholl y exhausted. They consist partly of separate 
tumuli, partly of rerpdywva, or tombs of rectangular 
shape, and partly of sepulchres, in which a large num- 
ber of bodies had been buried together. The exca- 
vations brought to light a circular building containing 
seven tombs, partly of buried, partly of burnt bodies, 
with fragments of lekythoi, dating from the fifth 
century B.C. One of the tumuli was also investigated, 
but owing to depredations nothing was found except 
a few b.f. lekythoi.} 

Plataea.—The American School has been at work 
here, and has succeeded in laying bare part of the 
base of a large peristyle building, probably the temple 
of Hera.? 

Epidauros.-Excavations have been continued in the 
temple of Asklepios, and the peristyle of an ancient 
building discovered, in the Doric style, on the stylo- 
bate of which the bases of columns are visible. In 
one of the corners is an Odeion, of late Roman date, 
built on the stylobate of the older building after it 
had fallen into ruins, the bases of the columns being 
built into the sides of the oxnvf, and the supporting 
walls of the auditorium.! 

Mycenac.—A way has been discovered leading from 
the Lion-gate to the higher parts of the Acropolis, 
consisting of alternate layers of large and small 
stones; by its side were found a cistern, and some 
bronzes. Of the latter the most important was a 
bronze figure of a man, 0.105 m. high, like the one 
found in Tiryns, and published by Schliemann, JJy- 
cenac, p. 64. Also, five two-edged axes, eight wedge- 
shaped tools, thirteen sickle-shaped knives, and a 
peculiar object, apparently a dagger with handle. 
Outside the Acropolis two graves were discovered, one 
having parastades adorned with coloured rosettes. In 
the second grave were three engraved stones, one with 
a lion tearing an ox, the second with a deer wounded 
by a spear, and the third with a lion with head 
between his legs.” 

Thessalonika.—In the neighbourhood of the 
Sultan’s palace, a number of Greek and Graeco- 
Roman graves have come to light, with stedae, and 
inscriptions on marble, four of the latter being well 
preserved. Unfortunately the marble has been used 
for Turkish buildings, and no information about 
them can be gained. 

Perachora, near the Isthmus.—A stone monument 
has been found here, consisting of a seated lion resting 
on a rectangular base, of excellent workmanship. 

Crete.—Unauthorized searches by shepherds have 
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resulted in the discovery of fragments of bronze votive 
shields, lamps, and archaic figurines, similar to those 
found at the shrine of Zeus a few years ago.* 


ASIA MINOR, 


Troy.—Schliemann, in his last excavations in 1890, 
found a whorl of brown terra-cotta with characters 
scratched upon it while the clay was moist. It was 
found in the same layer of ruins as the vases of 
Mycenae-type, together with monochrome grey or 
black local ware. The characters appear to resemble 
the Cypriote syllabary, and other instances of their 
use at Troy are known, so that it seems probable that 
the syllabary came originally from Asia Minor. 
Professor Sayce interprets the inscription as Ma-ro-pt- 
Tu-pt, sc. ‘to the father Tyris;’ arop: being Phrygian 
for rarp{, and Tyris a Phrygian deity. Dr. Meister, 
with more probability, reads Pa-ko-ri-si-se, sc. 
Pakorisis, a Phrygian proper name. (See Schliemann- 
Dorpfeld, Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Troja. 
1890).5 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 23 May 
1891 


P. 643. Note by M. Frankel on Zeus Eubuleus. 

He contirms Otto Kern’s theory (Mittl. Ath. xvi. 
p. 1, ff.) that the Eubuleus worshipped at Eleusis was 
a form of Zeus, resting his authority on two Delian 
temple-accounts (Homolle, Bull. Corr. Hell. xiv. 505. 
Anm., 4), one of 250 B.c. in which occur the words : 


Aut EiBovaei ‘Iepeiov A DF, the other of 246 B.c.: 


SeApdniov Tat Ad rai EVBovAet PEFEEFK. In these 
inscriptions he is connected with Demeter and Kore. 
Furthermore, a Zeds BovAaios occurs at Pergamon. 

P. 670. Mittheilungen uber Versammlungen. 

Dr. Puchstein communicates his views of the 
women’s dwellings in the old Greek houses. He 
regards the old Homeric house as a very simple 
building, in plan resembling those at Mycenae, but 
the later Homeric house as possessing a trepgov and 
chambers built on the right and left of the court- 
yard, corresponding fully with the universal Greek 
dwelling-house of historic times. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 13 June, 
1891 


P. 746. Review of Miss Harrison’s Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, by A. Milchhoefer. 

The reviewer regards Miss Harrison’s mythological 
views as somewhat too one-sided, and disputes many 
of her topographical theories. With regard to the 
‘ Theseion,’ he considers the subject of the sculptures 
as fatal to its being a temple of Hephaistos, but sug- 
gests that the central figure of the frieze (Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Gr. Plastik. 3rd ed. vol. i., p. 348, no. 15) 
is a god, sc. Apollo arpaos, hence the temple is dedi- 
cated to that deity, a view which Loeschcke also 
supports, on topographical grounds. 

H. B. WaAuvers. 





1 AéAriov, Jan.—March 1891. 
2 AéAtiov, Nov.—Dec. 1890. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch., 9 May 1891. 


ACQUISITIONS OF 


Amonc the Greek antiquities recently acquired by 
the British Museum the following may be noticed :— 

(1) A hydria with red figures, from Eretria. The 
subject appears to me to be Thersites insulting 
Agamemnon as in Iliad, ii. 225 fol., and if this is so 
NO. XLIV. VOL. V. 


4+ Athenaeum, 16 May 1891. 
5 Berl. Phil. Woch., 23 May 1891. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


the design on the vase is unique so far as I know. 

On a fragment of a tabula Iliaca there is a rude re- 

presentation of the subsequent proceedings in that 

memorable scene, when Odysseus beats Thersites 

(Jahn, Chronikenbilder, pl. 3 C1). But a representa- 
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tion of the actual insult does not seem to be known. 
On the vase are three figures. The figure on the 
right unmistakably answers to the description which 
Homer gives of the personal appearance of Thersites, 
his tapering head (potds énv xepadjy) being very 
noticeable. He is turned toward the central figure 
whom | take to be Agamemnon and would have no 
hesitation in the matter were not this figure armed 
with shield, cuirass and spear, whereas Agamem- 
non in the scene in the Jliad is not armed. On 
the other hand the figure on the vase is clearly a 
king from the broad diadem he wears. He has no 
helmet. He is bearded and has his face turned to 
the front so as to exhibit the better his suppressed in- 
dignation. He is moving away from Thersites, his 
hand being taken by a figure on the left who appears 
anxious to prevent a scene. This third figure ought 
to be Nestor, who was present just before the incident 
of Thersites. On the fragment of a tabula LIliaca 
already mentioned we have Nestor and Agamemnon 
at this point. But on the vase this figure is not 
indicated as an old man, though he is certainly 
bearded. 

An alternative explanation of the vase would be the 
scene where Thersites reviles Achilles with reference to 
Penthesilea in the fragment of the Acthiopis. But an 
Achilles on a red figure vase of a good period would not 
be bearded, nor would he move away from Thersites. 
On the whole the reference of this vase to the scene 
in the Jliad seems to be preferable. Such divergen- 
ces as exist might be explained by supposing that 
the vase-painter had taken his subject not directly 
from the Jliad but from a later poet who had worked 
up this subject, or possibly from a version of the 
scene prepared for acting in the manner of the 
Homeristae whom Petronius introduces so aiusingly 
at the banquet of Trimalchio. 

(2) Three silver paterae (phialae mesomphaloi) such 
as the just mentioned Trimalchio boasted of possess- 
ing. They were found at Roquemaure in France 
(Gard). One is enriched only with patterns, but the 
two others have each a band of chariots driving 
round the centre omphalos. The more complete of 
the two has five quadrigae, each driven by a Victory 
accompanied by a deity. Among the deities are 
included Heracles, from which it may be inferred that 
the whole scene represents Heracles being conducted 
to Olympos by Athene and other deities—a subject as 
old in Greek art as the throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Pausanias iii. 18, 7) and the altar beside the throne 
(Paus. iii, 19, 4). On this view the order of the 
chariots will be (1) Athene, (2) Heracles, (3) Ares, 
(4) Hermes, (5) Dionysos. The other patera is of a 
much finer style. The chariots are not only driven 
by Victory but in each case there is another Victory 
leading the horses, forming a finely composed group, 
suggestive of Greek art in the third century B.c, The 
patera has been injured, but there is sufficient evidence 
that the order of the chariots was (1) Athene, (2) 
Heracles, (3) Apollo, (4) Dionysos. 

Thus the three constant figures are Athene, Heracles, 
Dionysos, and from this we may fairly conclude that 
the intention was to represent the Apotheosis of He- 
racles. This subject was peculiarly appropriate to a 
class of vases (paterae, phialae), which were associated 
with victories, e.g. the patera aurea which Amphitryon 
brought back from the wars and the numerous repre- 
s ntations of Victory offering sacrifice with a phiale in 
her hand. In the scenes of the Apotheosis of Heracles 
on archaic vases there is only one chariot as a rule, 
and it carries Athene and Heracles. The other deities 
are on foot. The design on these silver vases re- 
minds us of the description which Plato gives (Phae- 
drus, 57) of the gods proceeding in chariots, mpds 
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daira Kat em) Golvny, alluding no doubt to the visit of 
the gods to a banquet with the Aethiopians (Z/iad i. 
423). Probably it was part of an apotheosis that the 
hero should be received in Olympos with a banquet. 
On one painted vase we see Heracles received by 
Zeus who offers him a phiale. In this case the 
design on the silver paterae would be appropriate to 
the use of these vessels both for Victories and for 
banquets. The same design occurs again on two terra- 
cotta phialae of this shape which the Museum 
already possessed. On the silver paterae the designs 
have been first beaten up in a rough way on a model 
and then finished by chasing the surface. 

(3) A terra-cotta panel with relief representing the 
infancy of Zeus whose name is inscribed over him 
(ZEYC). In the centre of the composition the 
infant Zeus is seated apparently on a small altar with 
a small thunderbolt behind him. Three Curetes, 
armed as Pyrrhicists, dance round him clashing their 
shields and swords so as to drown the infant’s cries 
and prevent them being heard by his father Cronos. 
The subject occurs under various conceptions in 
ancient art and especially on these terra-cotta panels. 
A composition very much resembling that of the new 
acquisition occurs in Overbeck, Gr. Kunstmythologie, 
pl. 4 fig. 4. The action of the figures is full of grace 
which, combined with the low delicate relief, gives 
the panel a special attractiveness. 

(4) A series of primitive or at all events rude vases. 
One of them—a very large vase—was found at Tamas- 
sos in Cyprus and undoubtedly is a very early example 
of Cypriote pottery. The designs on it consist of 
men in chariots, huntsmen and animals, the drawing 
being extremely rude. The other vases come from 
Egypt and no doubt had been made there, since the 
favourite design on them is a Nile boat. The draw- 
ing is even ruder than that of the Cyprus vase, but 
the spirit of decoration, if we may so speak of such 
elementary productions, is the same in_ both. 
Possibly the rude class of Cyprus pottery, of which 
the new acquisition is an excellent example, had been 
influenced by contemporary pottery in Egypt as scen 
in these new specimens in the Museum. 

(5) Several very beautiful and interesting Greek 
gems. One is a large scaraboid in chalcedony with 
intaglio design representing in a most charming 
manner a girl writing on her tablets intently, and 
sitting on a rock. Another is an archaic scarab in 
green jasper with a powerfully drawn lion attacking a 
bull. A third is a scarab in plasma—an uncommon 
material for searabs—with the figure of a ram and 
inscribed in slightly archaic letters MANA- 
PQNAZE. The forms of the letters point to Asia 
Minor as the locality where the gem had been made. 
The name MANAPONAE (with O=Q on gem) 
occurs as that of a magistrate on a coin of Clazo- 
menae (Rhein. Mus. N.S. vi. p. 387). A fourth gem 
is a small carnelian scarab with a representation of 
Heracles attacking Nereus, the conception differing 
from that of the same subject on the temple of Assos 
and on the archaic vases. 


A. 8. Murray. 


(6) Tue Committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund 
have presented to the Museum the large capital of a 
column found last year in the excavations on the site 
of the agora at Salamis. It will shortly be published in 
the forthcoming number of the Hedlenie Journal, but 
meanwhile the following note may be offered as a 

reliminary description. It is of white marble, per- 
ies circular in plan (diameter about 3 ft. 2 in.), 
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supporting an abacus 5 in, thick and about 2 ft. 3 in. 
square. The entire lower surface has been tooled 
away, apparently so as to adapt the capital to some 
purpose for which it had not been originally intended. 
On each side is carved the forepart of a crouching 
winged bull projecting considerably beyond the aba- 
cus; the head is bent forward, and the wings are 
partly shown ; but there is no trace (as at Persepolis) 
of the bent foreleg. The horns and ears have been 
broken off short. One of these bulls has been almost 
wholly split away. 

On each of the other two sides is carved in low 
relief one of those curious composite figures which 
are found chiefly in Greco-Roman mural decoration 
but occasionally also in the late Greek periods. The 
upper part is the figure of a woman facing the front, 
with a polos or perhaps a kaneon on her head, and, 
like a kanephoros, supporting with both arms up- 
lifted the abacus above her ; the general treatment is 
formal and symmetrical ; a lock of hair falls on each 
side of the neck, the short chiton girt at the waist 
is arranged in stiff regular folds which spread on each 
side and below into actual leaves of acanthus; so 
that the effect is like one of the rich acanthus orna- 
ments of an Athenian stele inverted. From this 
descend, in place of legs, two thick shoots or tendrils 
of acanthus form curved spirally inwards and each 
terminating in a leaf (?) now partly destroyed. One 
of these figures is almost entirely broken away, but 
sufficient remains to make it probable that the figures 
on opposite sides were in both cases pairs. 

The question of date is difficult in the absence of 
the evidence which the excavations may supply. The 
mixture of Persian influence (in the crouching bulls) 
with a late Greek style is interesting, and may be 
compared with the little gold pin from Cyprus 
(Hellenic Journal, vol. ix. 1888, p. 223, pl. xi.!) 
where the crouching bulls are combined with the 
Corinthian type of capital. This pin, from the in- 
scription on it, would seem to date from the Ptole- 
maic period ; and this would correspond with the 
date generally assigned to the ‘ Portico of the Bulls’ 
at Delos, where the the crouching bulls are similarly 
applied as an architectural feature.? 

The decorative female figures offer additional evi- 
dence of date, but here again the evidence is not 
final ; the nearest parallel appears to be that which 
occurs on the capital of a free quadrate shaft in the 
Propylaion to the precinct of the temple of Athene 
Polias at Priene. Bétticher, Zektonik, pl. 39, fig. 2, 
gives one side of this capital ; the upper part of the 
female figure is exactly the same as on the Salamis 
capital, but the feet terminate in the calix of an 





1The description given ibid. is obviously inaccurate 
in describing the figures on the Corinthian capital 
surmounting this pin as ‘goats’; they are quite 
clearly bulls. The doves do not drink out of the 
‘cups’; and the ‘large bead of Egyptian porcelain’ 
is a pearl. 

“The four crouching bulls which project from the 
outer surface of the S.E. wall of the Heroén at 
Gjolbaschi are an earlier instance ; though they are 
placed immediately under the coping of the wall, 
they suggest no structural supporting function, and 
may perhaps be referred rather to the projecting lions, 
horses, &c., of Lycian gable tombs. It is noticeable 
that they are winged, whereas at Delos and in the 
Persepolitan columns the figures are wingless. Per- 
haps the winged type may have been due to general 
Mesopotamian influence; while the wingless bull 
capital was distinctively Persian. Latterly the 


wings came to be added to the capital also, as at 
Salamis. 
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acanthus flower, of which the foliage rises on either 
side; her hands are not uplifted, but grasp the foliage 
to right and left. Another example is given in 
Rayet’s Milet, pll. 45, 46. This isa nearly rectangular 
block from the temple at Didyma, the capital of a 
shaft which Rayet thought belonged tua small build- 
ing under which the cult statue was placed. Two 
sides of this block are decorated with reliefs; a 
winged female figure wearing a polos, whose drapery 
merges into leaves of acanthus, and whose lower 
limbs terminate in foliage of the same plant, which 
rises on each side and is grasped in her hands. A 
third architectural example Dr. Winter tells me has 
been found by Humann at the temple of Artemis 
Leukophryne at Magnesia ; the figure in this case re- 
sembles the Miletus figure and has been identified 
with the type of Artemis Leukophryne. This iden- 
tification may be true of the winged polos-wearing 
type ; but it seems clear that the figure had elsewhere 
developed into a purely decorative lay figure, as was 
probably the case in the parallel instance of the heads 
rising from acanthus flowers so frequently found on 
late Attic vases. At any rate on the terracotta 
mural reliefs, every phase of its development occurs, 
from the type which is identical with the Miletus 
example, down to that in which even the polos on 
the head is transformed into an anthemion. These 
terracotta reliefs are, as far as the types are 
concerned, of very various periods; but it is 
generally agreed that they may extend back 
at least to the Hellenistic, if not to earlier, times. 
The temples of Priene, Didyma, and Magnesia were 
all probably built within the half century from 300- 
250 B.c. Taking all the evidence into account, we 
may perhaps suggest the latter part of the third cen- 
tury B.c. for the date of the Salamis sculpture, but 
any decision must necessarily await the publication 
by the excavators. 

For what was this sculpture intended ? The fact 
that no trace of any similar blocks have been found 
on the same site would seem to oppose the supposi- 
tion that it was the capital of one of a series of 
columns. Unfortunately the injury that it has 
undergone leaves it uncertain whether the plan is 
circular or elliptical ; the elliptical form would well 
coincide with the great projection of the bulls and 
the comparatively flat treatment of the side figures : 
in that case an architectural function would be out of 
the question. It is true that at Persepolis the width 
of the capitals along the bulls is much greater than 
from front to back, but there the bulls assist in sup- 
porting the architrave. In the Salamis sculpture the 
square abacus does not project beyond the base of the 
bull’s neck : moreover, as Mr. Murray suggests, it is 
treated in a manner the reverse of architectural and 
presents no regular line, some portions being even 
merged in the sculpture. On the whole it seems 
probable that it was intended as the support for some 
object, possibly a laver: the Paphos gold pin with its 
storied capital supporting the large pearl would be a 
parallel instance. CEcIL SMITH. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GREEK THEATRE.—At the 
present time when all the questions relating to the 
Greek Theatre are so eagerly discussed, it may not be 
amiss to call attention to an interesting inscription 
which I have never seen referred to in this connec- 
tion. It is published by Sir Charles Newton in the 
British Musewm Inscriptions, 11. No. cexxxi, and was 
discovered by him near the site of the temple of 
Delian Apollo at Calymna. Its date would probably 
fall in the second century b.c. A certain Aratocritus 
proposes to bring his native land into prominence and 
to adorn the sanctuary of Apollo, in order that the 
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lyric and choric (dramatic) contests may be celebrated 
in honour of the gods and the benefactors, as the 
people desire ; and he therefore asks for a site in the 
sanctuary adjacent to the theatre, so that he may 
build ‘whole and entire’ a skene and proskenion, 
undertaking individually the construction and the 
enclosure. The spot adjacent to the theatre is 
granted, and he is also allowed to inscribe the decree 
upon the skene, anda dedication upon the proskenion. 
The decree is as follows : 


Ancient Inscription in the British Museum. 
Part II. No. eexxxi. 

*Apardxpitos ’Apioria...... mpoatpevmevos Td iepdy Told 
*Amd|AAwvos Tod AaAlou émkoopueiv kal Tay marplda eis 
emoaverav ayew Smws Tol we[Ackol Kal xoptxol ayaves 
TuvTEA@vTat Tois TE Bevis Kal Tois EvEpyéeTais KAIa Kal 
5 dapos [mpolaipetrat, aireitat témov wot) TH OeaTpy bs 
éott év TG lepg Tov "ArdAAwvos, Sore cxar| av Kai] mpo- 
oKxdvioyv KaracKevatat TP Veg migay évTeAH, TAY oiko- 
Soulay Kad trav obudpati dpilordue]vos, && dv cvpBaiver 
danavay GiidAoyov aitoy ex tay idiwy avadloKxew eis 
tay Tas o[kalvas Kal mpookaviov KatacKevay, 5eddx Oat 
7G BovdG kal TH Sapy...... dduev abrg t[dv rd]wov Tov 
moTl T@ Ocdtpy bv aiteiral, Se5dc0a SE adt@ Kal ava- 
ypapav rovde tod Yadiouaro[s emi] Tas ocKavas dv 
avarlénrs Kal &AAav avaypapay Tas avabéoews em) Tod 
mpockarlov ravd[e-] "Apardxpitos ’Apiotia tev oKavay 
kal 7d mpooxdvioy orepavapophoas “AmédAAwH Aa- 
[At]. 

(Cf. the inscription of the proskenion at the 
Amphiaraium near Oropus, and Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
No. 356.) 

The stone is of white marble with a moulding 
round the edges, and on the right and left edges 
oblong holes are sunk to receive cramps. We may 
infer that it was affixed to the skene in some con- 
spicuous: position, and that the wall with which it 
was connected would be also of white marble. A 
fragment of the proscenium dedication was also 
found on an architrave and this is presumably of 
white marble. The structure was therefore worthy of 
the original plans proposed by Aratocritus. The 
chief importance of the inscription lies in the fact, 
as I interpret it, that the process of development of 
the theatre in our sense of the term is set before us. 
Previous to the days of Aratocritus the Calymuians 
had no building for lyric and dramatic contests in 
the sanctuary of Apollo, only a ¢ieatron or orchestra 
with its circle for auditors about it. Aratocritus 
adds the building consisting of the skene and pro- 
skenion, and the Calymnians are thereby placed in a 
position to attract the attention of the world at 
once. The contrast here intimated is very in- 
structive. A. C. Merriam. 

I wish to correct my statement with regard to the 
theatre at Eretria on p. 240 of the Classical Review 
(May). The early Greek scaenae frons and the 
later columned proskénion (not ‘stage’ as in- 
advertently written in the letter) can be recovered 
from the existing remains ; but there is no trace of 
any late logeion or stage. 1 had made the statement 
with a query (?) as only vague reports of the excava- 
tion had reached meat the time ; I may add that the 
whole of my letter had been intended for private 
perusal only, but appeared by some misunderstanding 
in the columns of the Aeview. By the courtesy of 
Professor Richardson, Director of the American 
School, and of Mr. Fossum, the excavator of the 
theatre, I have since been able to be present at the 
time of Dr. Dirpfeld’s visit to Eretria on May 8. The 
difference of level between the older skéne buildings 
and the later proskénion is due, according to Mr. 
Fossum, to a sinking of the orchestra, effected in 
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order to provide the solid support of a bank of earth 
for the @éarpoy of stone seats. In the period to which 
the earlier buildings belong the orchestra would be 
surrounded merely by wooden seats (Tkpia, §UAa).} 
Thus the theatre at Eretria, while showing the ordi- 
nary development from scaenae frons, adapted to a 
movable proskénion, to the fixed columned proskénion, 
also promises to throw an interesting light on +the 
theory of ‘a change in the level of the orchestra’ at 
Megalopolis.?_ Further, the orchestra exhibits curious 
contrivances for theatre machinery. The plans will 
shortly be published in the American Jowrnal of 
Archacology. 
June 22, 1891. EuGENIE SELLERS. 


THE MrGALoro.is THEATRE.—Mr, E. A. Gardner 
has sent us a further statement on this subject signed 
by himself and Mr. Loring, in which they reiterate 
their disagreement with Dr. Dorpfeld’s line of argu- 
ment, and ask for a suspension of judgment on the 
points at issue. Unfortunately their communication, 
which is published in the Athenewm for June 27, 
arrived too late for insertion in our present number, 
and any discussion of its controyersial points must 
therefore be postponed for our next number in 
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PINQNOS 
Evppdvns 
‘Plywvos 


The squeeze from which this facsimile is taken was 
sent me by my friend Dr. Eustathios Tournakes of 
Kiaton, Korinthia, under date of Jan. 25, 1891 (0. 
S.). He found it at Megara (eSpov év Meydpots mepi- 
matav) on a plaque of marble (€v rAak) wapuaptyn) but 
little larger than the inscription, ¢.¢. circ. 0.14 m. x 
0.07 m. The height of the letters averages about 
0-017 m. in the upper line and 0.016 m. in the lower, 
the © in the upper being about 0.016 m. high, and 
that in the lower about 0.015 m. 

The following points may be noted : 

1. The difference of alphabet in the two lines ; ef. 
[> in the upper and P in the lower; the Megarian 


B =, », in the upper and the Ionic {). in the lower. 
The former name would thus be in the epichoric 
alphabet, the latter in the Ionic. 

2. The very peculiar archaic rho in the upper 
line. 

3. The form of the upper name, which would seem 
to be the genitive of evppdyn (used as a woman’s 
name?) and written with an Ionic termination in a 
Doric alphabet. The name ‘Pivev is otherwise known 
and not peculiarly Megarian (cf. Pape, Lexikon der 
gr. Eigennamen s.v.). 

MortiIMER LAWSON EARLE. 
Barnard College. New York. 


Archiologisches Jahrbuch. 1890, part iv. Berlin. 

1. Robert ; publishes the mosaic of Purtus Magnus ; 
explains the main scene by reference to Hyginus Fab. 
140 as the story of Latona and Python, and compares 
it, in the character of its composition, to the later 
mythological scenes upon sarcophagi: the other sub- 
jects are—the contest of Apollo and Marsyas: the 
youthful Achilles protecting Chiron from Herakles ; 





1 Cf. Kawerau in Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, pp. 1730 
seq. 2 Classical Review, p. 285 (June). 




















and Zagreus playing with Pratolaos, from the Kabiric 
legend: three plates, cut. 2. Holwerda ; collects 
and studies the Corintho-Attic vases ; their system 
of ornamentation, ng D8 of myths &c., and shows 
how closely they are dependent on Corinthian origi- 
nals ; examines in this light the statements of Pliny 
as to the early history of painting ; thinks the Pelo- 
ponnesian silhouette style was probably originally a 
national Dorian style: ‘ the great Attic-lonic art 
which shaded its figures was the first that knew how 
to fully carry out perspective in its figures, and was 
the first to free itself from the necessity of treating 
the head in profile.’ These vases are Attic, and only 
Attic, in spite of the different qualities which they 
show. As to the influence of Asia Minor, it is more 
probable that like the b.f. technique, so also the 
Corinthian-Attic types found their way thither : five 

cuts. 3. Koepp ; the restoration of the temples after 
the Persian wars ; discusses the reasons why Athenians 
allowed twenty years to elapse after Salamis before 
they set up again the temples of their gods. 

Anziger. The bequest of MSS. of E. ees 
by Koepp. Acquisitions of German collections ; (vi.) 
West Germany ; (vii. ) Mannheim ; (viii. ) Private col- 
lections in Leipzig. Korte, Vases in the Museum of 
Aachen-Suermondt, Lists of new casts of the 
Aegina and Lansdowne House sculptures. Sitzwngs- 
berichte of the Arch, Gesellschaft at Berlin. Notes 
on publications of the Institute. Bibliography. 

CS 


Réimische Mittheilungen. 1890, parts 3-4. Rome. 

1. Petersen ; a study of Lokri, preliminary to the 
fuller study to be published by Orsi ; (i.) the earlier 
temple ; (ii.) the Jonic temple: a study of the re- 
mains shows that this was, at any rate possibly, the 
famous temple of Persephone: the youth on horse- 
back with a Triton supporting the horse’s feet, is one 
of the Dioskuri; the date is shortly before B.c. 420: 
three plates, eighteen cuts, 2. Mau; report of ex- 
cavations in Pompeii (continued). Insula ix. 7: in- 
cluding cuts of some interesting mural paintings. 3. 
de Rossi ; a gold plate of the fifth or last years of the 
fourth century A.D. : on it is punctured the inscrip- 
tion iace noli periere ego te vidi aliani aviare, that is, 
tace, noli perierare, ego te vidi aliam (?) aviare. 4. 
Hiilsen; Miscellanea epigraphica (continued from 1888, 
p. 92): among the subjects treated is the interesting 
decree relating to the corpus eborariorum et citria- 
riorum found in Trastevere in 1886 ; also among the 
fragments found in the forum Augusti and published 
in the Bull. Comunale 1890, p. 254, he proposes to 
identify the eulogia on C. Duilius and C. Marius. 5. 
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Reisch ; Vases in Corneto: publishes a vase in form 
of female head, by Charinos; a r.f. kantharos by 
Nikosthenes ; two cups by Duris; a cup with 
énolnoev ; and a cup with a representation of Kadmus 
as a young warrior killing the snake: two plates, ten 
cuts. C. 8. 


Numismatic Chronicle. 1891, pt. i. 

B. V. Head. ‘ Archaic coins probably of Cyrene.’ 
The most interesting of these is a specimen lately 
acquired by the British Museum with the reverse- 
type of a winged male figure holding in each hand a 
wreath. Mr. Head recognizes in him one of the 
Boreades as represented on a Cyrenean vase found at 
Naucratis (see Studniczka, Kyrene, fig. 10; Petrie, 
Naueratis, pt. i. pl. viii). Reviews. Svoronos’s 
Créte ; Svoronos’s “Apxaia ‘EAAnvind voplopata in 
Ephemeris arch. 1890, p. 159; Ramsay’s Hist. Geog. 
of Asia Minor; Babelon’s Rois de Syrie.— Miscel- 
lanea, W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1889. Corrections.’ 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
Jan.—Feb. 1891. 

A. Vercoutre. ‘Les types du denier frappé par 
Cassius Caecianus.’ The reverse-type—two oxen 
drawing a plough—has been explained by Babelon as 
referring to the foundation of a colony. Dr. Ver- 
coutre thinks that the oxen are those of Hercules 
stolen by Cacus (Caecius), the mythical ancestor of 
the moneyer C, Caecianus, 


Revue numismatique. Premier trimestre. 1891. 

Prince P. de Saxe-Cobourg. ‘Monnaies grecques 
inédites ou peu connues.’ Some new varieties, 
chiefly Greek Imperial— EE. Saglio. ‘Sur un 
denier d’Hostilius Saserna, et sur le culte primitif de 
Diane en Italie.’.—E. Babelon. ‘Quatre médaillons 
de bronze d’Asie mineure.’ Finely preserved Greek 
Imperial coins of Ephesus, Acmonia in Phrygia, and 
of Cyzicus. One of the Cyzicene coins has the 
reverse-type a gallev, the other has a male figure 
standing holding spear and chlamys, a representa- 
tion which, as M. Babelon suggests, may reproduce an 
actual Cyzicene statue of the hero Cyzicus as 
ktiotns (cp. C.L.G. No. 3667).—Reviews. Bahe- 
lon’s Rois de Syrie; Imhoof-Blumer’s Griechische 
Miinzen. 

Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 
i—ii. 1891. 

F. Gnecchi. ‘Appunti di Numismatica romana’ 
(continued).—L, A. Milani. ‘Aes rude signatum e 
grave rinvenuto alla Bruna presso Spoleto’ (with 
plates). . W. 


(Milan.) Fase. 





SUMMARIES 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. May—August, 1890. 


Tue LITERATURE OF Livy, by H. J. Miiller. 


I, Editions. 7. Livii ab urbe cond. librorum partes 
selectace, ed. C. J. ee recogn. R. Bitschofsky. 
1889. Contains bks. I., XXI., XXII. and parts of 
I]., Til., IV. and V. About thirty emendations are 
noticed, most of which cannot be commended. 7. Livi 
ab urb. cond. libr, VII., VIII. F. Luterbacher, 1890. 
With all his leaning tow ‘ards Weisse snborn, L. isalw: ays 
independent and shows judgment and_thorough- 
uess in criticism and illustration. Several new read- 
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PERIODICALS. 


ings appear here for the first time. 7. Livii ab urb. 
cond. lib. XXII. 1889. K. Tiicking. 3rded. The 
new literature has had some influence on the text, 
yet the revision should have been more thorough. 
Livy, Book XXII. L. D. Dowdall. 1888, Contains 
a wealth of material brought together from all sources 
but nothing independent i in the text. [C. R. ii. 42]. 
T. Livii ab urb. cond, libri. XXVIL—XXX. O. 
Riemann et T. Homolle. 1889. A worthy successor 
to the earlier edition of books XXJ.—XXV. by Rie- 
mann and E. Benoist. 7. Livi ab urb. cond, libri. 
Vol. iv. bks. XXVI.—XXX. ed. Aug. Luchs. 1889. 
The larger ed. of 1879 is the foundation of the text 
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but emendation is here carried further [C. 2. iv. 181]. 
T. Livi ab urb. cond. libri, Ant. Zingerle. Pars V. 
libr. XXXI.—XXXV. ed. maj. Shows the well- 
known care and accuracy of the editor. Several 
emendations considered. 

II. Contributions to criticism and illustration. J. 
J. Cornelissen, Ad Livi decadem primam. Mnem. 
XVII. (1889). A number of emendations. J. W. 
Beck, Conjwnctis viribus. A defence of the text 
against the conjectures of Cornelissen, A. Zingerle, 
Zu Livius Zeitschr. f.d. dsterr. Gymn. 1889. Various 
conjectures to the first decade. J. C. G. Boot, Sus- 
pictones Livianae Mnem, XVII. (1889). Many emen- 
dations. A. Nag], Ucber eine Parallestelle bei Plutarch 
wnd Livius, Zeitschr. f.d. dsterr. Gymn, 1889. A 
comparison of the numbers in Liv. xxii. 10, 7 and 
Plut. Fab. 4. W. Heraeus, Vindiciae Livianae,l. Progr. 
Hanau 1889. A judicious defence of the received 
text against many emendations. J. Vahlen, Jndex 
lectionum. Berlin 1890. Rich in acute observation. 
Most of his results are certain. V. defends ¢erra 
mart amnibusque in 29, 27, 2 by comparing Theoer. 
xvii. 91 and Eur. H. F. 1295. A. Luchs, Hmenda- 
tionum Livianarum particula quarta, Progr. Erlangen 
1889. J. Vahlen, Ueber eine Rede bei Livius. 1889. 
A detailed criticism of the speech of L. Aemilius 
Paulus on the day before the battle of Pydna (Liv. 
xliv. 38, 1—39, 9). M. Manilius, Citate und Hand- 
schriften des Livius im Mittelalter Philol. 48 (1889). 
MSS. of L. are little mentioned in old library cata- 
logues and quotations from L. are rarely found in the 
middle ages. O. Rossbach, Die handschriftliche Ucber- 
lieferung der Periochae des Livivs. Rhein. Mus. 
1889. The variations of N (cod. Nazarianus saec. 
viii.) and P (cod. Puteaneus saec xii.) from O. 
Jahn’s edition are collected. Several emendations 
follow. Lexicon Livianum. Partim ex Hildebrandi 
schedis confecit F, Fiigner, Fasc. I. 1889. A work 
of extraordinary industry. After Hildebrand’s death 
in 1869 his collections came to Moritz Miiller and 
from the latter in 1888 to F. Fiigner. This first in- 
stalment only reaches to ac. Adolf M. A. Schmidt, 
Beitrage zur Livianischen Lexikographic. Part. Il. 
1889. In seven chapters.—(1) substs. in -mentwm. (2) 
adjs. in -alis, -elis, -ilis, (3) adjs. in -bilis. (4) 
advs. in -ter, (5) advs. in -im. (6) diminutives. (7) 
borrowed Greek words. A. Koeberlin, De participio- 
rum usu Liviano capita selecta. Diss. Erlangen 
1888. Consists of two chapters (1) on Livy’s free 
use in joining participles with other constructions, (2) 
observations on the use of the fut. act. partep. in 
Livy, Q. Curtius Rufus, and Julius Florus. G. 
Wulsch, De verbis cum pracpositione PER compositis 
apud Livium I. Progr. Barmen 1889. Diligent and 
well thought out. P. Petzke, Dicendi yenus Tacitinum 
quatenus diferat a Liviano. Diss. Konigsberg, 1888. 
As far as regards Tac. see Tac. summary C. 2. vol. iv. 
332b. On Livy there is nothing new. The best chap. 
is that on ‘ellipsis praedicati.’ Pflug, Diodor wad 
Liwius als Quellen fiir den zweiten Samniterkrieg. 
Progr. Waldenburg, 1889. D. is jejune and short, L. 
fanciful and detailed. Where they differ D. deserves 
greater credence as having had older and purer sources 
of information. H. Hesselbarth, Historisch-Kritische 
Untersuchungen zur dritten Dekade des Livius. 1889. 
Concludes as follows ; (1) Livy has in the most 
general way borrowed from Polybius. (2) Appian, 
apart from certain traces of Polybius, represents the 
pure annalistic tradition. (3) Plutarch, in his Lives, 
goes back to Livy and Polybius. (4) Cassius Dio has 
not used Polybius, but Coelius and other annalists, 
including Livy. (5) Livy is deficient in information, 
judgment and method, helpless in face of the rich 
partly excellent material, he has only been able to 
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produce a patchwork. Adolf v. Breska, Que/len- 
untersuchungen im 21 bis 23 Buche des Livius. 
Progr. Berlin 1889. Does not consider that L. takes 
Poly bius generally as his authority, but rather Coelius 
and, in the second half of the twenty-third book, 
Valerius Antias. The similarity between L. and P. 
is due to a Carthaginian source (Silen) used by 
Polybius and Coelius. H. Stiirenberg, Zu den 
Schlachtfeldern am Trasimenischen See und in den 
Caudinischen Péssen. Progr. Leipzig, 1889. For the 
battle at the Trasimene lake no place suits the de- 
scription of Polybius and it is impossible to make a 
consistent account from Polybius and Livy. On the 
Caudine forks 8. follows Nissen, except that the latter 
makes the Romans pass through the valley of Arienzo 
inte the valley of Caudium, instead of through the 
valley of Mojano. M. Berthelot, De Emploi du 
Vinaigre dans le Passage des Alpes par Annibal. 
Journ. des Savants 1889. Nothingnew. A. Breusing, 
Die Lisung des Trierenrdtsels. Bremen, 1889. In 
Liv. xxvi. 39, 13, alicno remigio refers to the help ren- 
dered by one ship to another when the latter through 
some accident can only be rowed on one side. In xxviii. 
30, 11 and xxxiii. 30, 5, the notion of the writer as 
expressed by quinqueremis and navis, quam sedccim 
versus remorum agebant (éxxadexhpns) is shown to be 
mistaken. One row only of the three banks of oars 
could be used at a time, and which row depended on 
the state of the sea. 7. Livi ab urb. cond. libri. 
Ant. Zingerle. Pars. II. lib. VI.—X. ed. maj. 
From the diligence of Z. our information on the 
origin of the readings is much corrected and increased. 
The readings of other edd. under the text are fully 
given. It is instructive to know the conjectures of 
Gronov, end Madvig, but those of Drakenborch and 
Altschul do not stand on the same footing. 


Neuve Jahrbiicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. Leipzig, 1891. 

Heft 1 contains (1) F. Blass, Ein neues epigramm 
aus Kreta, copied from Museo Italiano III. 2. 3, 559 
ff. with some corrections and observations on the dia- 
lect. (2) H. Bliimner Die metapher bei Herodotus, an 
elaborate collection, from which, at present, the only 
conclusion drawn is that Her. uses metaphor more 
freely than Thucydides and especially in reported 
speeches. (3) F. Rithl, Die weberlicferung von Xeno- 
phon’s Hipparchikos, a discussion of the relations of 
several MSS. but not all. (4) A. Faust, Der newe 
stern vom j. 184 V. Ch., showing that the avis ignota 
visa mentioned by Julius Obsequens, c. 27 (86), pro- 
bably means this star, the appearance of which is 
attested by Chinese records and from other sources. 
(5) L. Mendelssohn, Analecta Tulliana, many emen- 
dations to the Letters. 

Heft 2 contains an unusual number of unimportant 
papers criticising or correcting small observations in 
various German works. ‘The chief contents are (1) O. 
Rossbach, Epica, a collection of many little epic frag- 
ments which require correction or make smail 
additions to mythology or are otherwise interesting. 
(2) H. v. Kleist, Der etngeschobene genitiv des Ganzen 
bet Thuc. criticising a remark of Kriiger’s that there 
is ‘a kind of hyperbaton’ in such expressions as ai 
ipiota Tov veav mA€ovoa. (3) E. Weissenborn, Zu 
Xen. Memorabilia, U1. ii., discussing Zeller’s remarks 
on the Theodote episode. (4) O. E. Schmidt, Cicero 
beim ausbruch des bit: gerkriegs, a protest against the 
prevalent habit of sneering at Cic. (5) EK. Korner, 
M. Tullius Tiros freilassung, determining the date 
as B.C. 53, not 54. (6) M. Kiderlin, Zu Quintilian VII. 
emendations. 

Heft 3 contains (1) H. Welchhofer, Zur geschichte 
der Perserkriege, papers on Mardonios’ march in B.c. 
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492, and on the strength of the armies of Dareios 
and Xerxes (to be continued). (2) H. Mayer, Hand- 
schriftliches zu Thue. ; some account of the fifteenth 
century MS. of the first four books in the Hamilton 
Library. (3) K. Tiimpel, Zelchinen, contending that 
they were an Arcadian people. (4) Ch. Cron, Zu 
Platons Euthyphron 15 E, a very long discussion of 
the moods of dwaAdAdtouct and Biwooluny. (5) K. H. 
Keck, laudatory review of Blass’s De Corona. (6) 
J. Sommerbroot, Zu Lukianos, emendations continued 
from the vol. for 1886. (7) M. C. Gertz Zu Arist. 
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’AOnvatwy moditela cc. 38 p. 100. 2.1. (8) M. C. P. 
Schmidt, Kleine beobachtungen zum Latein. sprach- 
gebrauch, chiefly on vitare, servare and observare with 
ne and defendere, addere, adicere, adjungere with acc. 
and inf. (9) J. Lange, and F. Weck, emendations 
to Caes. B. G. (10) K. Hachtmann, Zu Tac. Ger- 
mania, ¢.2, proposing a wicto ceterorum ob metum. It 
seems that a wicto was originally suggested by Jacob 
Grimm. (11) J. H. Schmalz, review of W. Kalb’s 
Roms juristen nach ihrer sprache. 
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